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No matter how beefy the burger. How crisp 
the corn. How succulent the shish kebab. You 
can improve on even the best barbecue flavor 
with Lawry’s Seasoned Salt. 

It’s a delicate blend of twelve herbs and spices, 
perfectly balanced to give ordinary barbecues 
that extraordinary Lawry’s flavor. 

Lawry’s Seasoned Salt. And your next meal 
Indoors or out, they're made for each other. 
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If fair’s fair, 
end the"windfall profit” tax 


Several politicians and the commentators who mirror their views have 
decried in recent days the fact that the Administration's plan for tax reform 
modifies but doesn't eliminate the current tax treatment for what are called 
“intangible drilling costs!’ They view this—with alarm, of course—as evi- 
dence of “buckling” to the oil industry, and they decry the “unfairness” of 
this treatment. 

Well, let's take a moment to see what “intangible drilling costs” really are. 
And while we're at it, let's look as well at the overall question of which taxes 
are fair and which aren't. (We'll skip the issue of tax simplification. We'll 
merely note that within hours after it was announced, the Treasury issued a 
461-page book to explain its latest plan.) 

Intangible drilling costs are the costs of preparing and drilling oil, gas and 
geothermal wells that do not involve the purchase of tangible property. 
They include the amounts paid for labor, fuel, supplies, and technical 
services. They also include site-preparation costs, which are considerable 
in those instances when man-made islands from which to drill have to be 
built, or canals dredged so rigs can be brought to the well sites. These are 
among the costs that taxpayers may choose to treat as either a business 
expense or a capital item on their tax returns. Expenses may be written off 
the year they are incurred; the cost of capitalized items may be depreciated 
over their useful lives. 

Under the new tax plan, the option to expense 80 percent of intangible 
drilling costs would be retained, with certain technical restrictions. The 
survival of the option is what has given rise to the cries of unfairness. 

We wonder why the cry has been raised at all—unless it's because those 
who raise it still regard the oil companies as convenient whipping boys. If 
the money spent on intangible drilling costs—for items which have no 
salvage value—had to be capitalized and couldn't be recovered promptly, 
the companies would have a diminished amount of cash available to find 
and develop new secure supplies of oil and gas. And America would 
become more dependent on foreign energy sources. But too few ask the 
hard questions about the nation’s future oil and gas supplies. Other ques- 
tions also go unasked. 

What is the difference, for example, between research and development 
expenditures for new and improved products, which will be marketed for 
many yearsin the future, and the intangible costs associated with drilling an 
oil or gas well that should produce for several years? Whatis the difference 
between intangible drilling costs and the advertising expenses to promote 
the sale of such products well into the future? To us, the answer seems 
clear: There is no difference. Even so, has anyone claimed that the 100 
percent expensing of these items (versus 80 percent for oil and gas) is a tax 
break? We doubtit. 

But we wonder most of all why politicians and commentators remain 
strangely silent about the continuing existence of the so-called “windfall 
profit” tax, imposed only on the oil industry back in 1980. Industry profits 
have been trending down since, andif fairness’ is to be the new litmus test 
of tax policy, how can the government tax “windfalls’’ that don't exist? 

The “windfall profit” tax was never more than a punitive measure, 
unrelated to profitability. It was—and is—a tax on production. Since it is 
applied to oil that hasn't even been discovered yet, it's clearly unrelated to 
the cost of such oil. 

Those whoclaim the new tax plan unfairly favors oil can easily prove their 
newfound dedication to the principle of equity. Let them repeal the “wind- 
fall profit” tax in the interest of fairness, and leave the tax structure alone 
where it clearly already meets the fairness test. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


Fe TIME reporters covering the TWA hi- 
jacking, the crisis of the past two weeks has 
aroused many memories and a considerable 
feeling of déja vu. As soon as Cairo-based Cor- 
respondent John Borrell heard the news, he 
headed for Algiers, where he was able to inter- 
view many of the hostages who had been re- 
leased. But when Flight 847 suddenly took off 
for Beirut again, Borrell found himself return- 
ing to that dangerous and frustrating city, 
which he had left only two months ago after an 
18-month assignment. To get to Beirut, Borrell 
flew first to Larnaca, Cyprus, then boarded a 
ferry to Junieh, a small port just north of Beirut 
After finally arriving in the Lebanese capital 
by taxi, he quickly established contact with 
West Beirut sources by telephone and pieced 
together the various strands of the complicated 
story for this week’s cover package. Borrell 
stayed in touch with Middle East Bureau Chief Dean Fischer, 
who coordinated overall coverage from Cairo. 

For Jerusalem Bureau Chief Roland Flamini, the events led 
to a feeling of double recall: in 1970 he had helped cover the hi- 
jacking of four jetliners by Palestinian guerrillas, and during 
1980-81, he reported on the hostage crisis in Tehran. Covering 
the Israeli role last week, Flamini found that normally informa- 
tive sources had grown tight-lipped overnight. Said he: “One of 
the most talkative political centers in the world had suddenly 
fallen silent.” In this unaccustomed atmosphere, Jerusalem Re- 





McGeary at the State Department 


porter Robert Slater drew on an unusual source 
Atone point Slater heard a matter-of-fact Israel 
Radio report that Israel and the U.S. were in 
close, continuous contact. Says Slater: “I real- 
ized the Israelis wanted everyone to know that 
genuine discussions were really going on be- 
tween the two countries.” 

State Department Correspondent Johanna 
McGeary is also a veteran “hostage hand,” 
having covered all 444 days of the Iran crisis 
Both she and White House Correspondent 
Laurence Barrett put in a series of seemingly 
endless days trying to ferret out information 
and weigh contrasting data from Administra- 
tion sources. “This assignment resembles de- 
tective work, gathering many facts and sifting 
for the few items of real significance,” says Bar- 
rett. Reporting an unpredictable story on dead- 
line is always difficult, says McGeary. “But,” 
she adds, “the rush of information from sources as varied and 
contradictory as Lebanese clandestine radio, officials in three 
governments and the State Department task force overseeing 
the crisis made this job tougher than usual.” After nine gruel- 
ing days, McGeary observes, “This kind of story calls for 
three things: careful judgment, persistent legwork and physical 


stamina.” 
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Everyone brings something 
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takes something different away. 
Whatever your experience, we 
guarantee it won't be trivial. 

Outward Bound is a non- 
profit, non-discriminatory 
organization. 
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Outward Bound! 


To step into a situation where 
no one knows you and then 
prove yourself is wonderful 
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Letters 





Revamped Taxes 


To the Editors: 

After reading about President Rea- 
gan’s proposals for tax reform [NATION, 
June 10], I expect my Representatives in 
Washington to do their honest, nonparti- 
san duty. If I learn that they caved in to 
lobbyists or otherwise subverted this op- 
portunity to formulate a better tax plan, 
these Congressmen will not get my vote 
when they run for re-election, no matter 
how much they spend on their campaigns. 

Herbert L. Heiss 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 






































I was shocked at President Reagan’s 
much ballyhooed tax-reform program, 
which basically eliminates a few deduc- 
tions but strips another pound of flesh 
from the middle-class taxpayer. 

Gary Hamby 
Montgomery 





Five years ago, President Reagan uni- 
fied the country with his election. He re- 
peated this success in 1984, But now his 
so-called simple tax program is dividing 
the nation. By playing one section against 
another, the President is doing a great dis- 
service to the country. There is no such 
thing in our highly diversified economy as 
a permanent, simple tax system. Trouble 
is, the bright minds in the Treasury De- 
partment do not understand the breadth 
of the nation’s tax base. It is far more 
complicated than they comprehend. The 
variety of business enterprises in this na- 
tion cannot be forced into one simple tax 
plan without causing great hardship for 
some. The tax system must take this di- 
versity into account in order to be fair. 

Loren D. Melton 
Oklahoma City 


It is surprising that you suggest the 
President is taking political risks with his 


between the House and Senate. In the end 
it will be the Congress who will be embar- 
rassed. There can be no real tax reform 
without stepping on the toes of special in- 



































tax program. He has positioned himself 


— 





terest groups. Even the most well-mean- 

ing members of Congress will be forced 

into no-win or compromise situations. 

The powerful lobbyists will not allow the 
needed reforms to occur easily, ifat all. 

William R. Benson 

Culver, Minn. 


The proposed plan to disallow busi- 
ness deductions for tickets to sporting 
events brought a revealing cry from Wil- 
liam Wirtz, president of the Chicago 
Black Hawks. He said, “Now ticket prices 
will probably have to rise [to make up for 
lost revenue], and the fans will suffer.” 
Good grief. Have the taxpayers been sub- 
sidizing the owners and players in profes- 
sional sports? Perhaps tax reform could 
also be used to bring down the overly in- 
flated salaries of professional athletes. 

Charles Gaylord 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


I have a suggestion for Governor 
Mario Cuomo, who complains that elimi- 
nating the deduction for state taxes would 
be “a crushing blow” to heavily taxed 
New Yorkers: reduce your state tax. 

Dave B. Olim 
Ambler, Pa. 


We favor most of the proposed tax re- 
forms except the increase in exemptions, 
which should apply only to the elderly 
and the blind. Exemptions for children 
are subsidies for large families. Those of 
us who chose to have just one or two chil- 
dren so we could afford to send them to 
college without Government help get 
burned again. If there were no tax exemp- 
tions for individuals, the tax rates could 
go much lower. 

John and Mary Wezeman 
LaGrange, Ill. 


The President argues for his tax-re- 
form program by using military meta- 
phors like “the army of lobbyists and spe- 
cial interests is dug in around the Capitol 
building, firing every weapon in their ar- 
senal in an attempt to shoot down our 
proposal.” I wish he would turn his rhe- 
torical “arsenal” on the biggest special in- 
terest of all, the Pentagon. 

Richard L. Swenson 
Tacoma 


Now is the time for all Americans to 
support a program that is good for our 
country, even if it hurts. The tax reform 
will wound everyone in some way, but it is 
needed, and now. 

Dorothy Newberry 
San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 


President Reagan is out of touch with 
reality. 1am an income tax preparer, and 
I do not remember a single client who has 
complained that the income tax laws are 
unfair. Complicated yes, but not unfair. 
Income taxes are intricate because eco- 
nomic life is complex. There is no fair 
way to simplify taxes without first elimi- 











nating pensions, profit-sharing plans, 
stock options, Social Security payments, 
exchanges of properties and tax-free mu- 
nicipal bonds, to name just a few. It is the 
determination of what income is taxable 
that is difficult to untangle. What the 
President should be doing is devising 
ways to tax the underground economy 
and ferret out abusive tax shelters. 
Emerson E. Downing 
McAllen, Texas 





Hooligan Fans 


While there is no simple or logical ex- 
planation for the violent behavior of soc- 
cer fans in Brussels and throughout the 
world [WORLD, June 10], there is no ques- 
tion that something needs to be done to 
curtail these gruesome occurrences. Since 
soccer clubs gain a great deal both finan- 
cially and morally from their fans, the 
teams should have to pay stiff fines for the 
excesses of their supporters. Once the fans 
realize that their actions will directly hurt 
their clubs, they may think twice before 
starting a fight. 

Winston H.G. Francis 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Never before has England been put to 
such shame. It will take decades to eradi- 
cate this stain of brutality, cowardice and 
inhumane behavior. No suspension of 
British soccer clubs will help. The dis- 
grace is here to stay. 

Arne Groes 
London 


The English have really gone and 
done it this time. The scenes of the riot we 
saw on television were unbelievable even 
to those of us who have become hardened 
to soccer violence. It will take us a long 
time to get over the memory of those sick- 
ening images. 

Mark Dorson-King 
Brussels 


How could any Englishman dare to 
criticize the Belgian police for not acting 
soon enough? After all, it was the beastly 
English supporters who were responsible 
for the killing. We Belgians are a civilized 
and highly tolerant country. We are not 
used to dealing with hooliganism. If the 
English fans cannot behave like human 
beings, let them stay home. 

Chris Marmenout 
Lokeren, Belgium 


Your report on the soccer riots in Pe- 
king [WORLD, June 3] was accurate, but it 
could not describe how we in Hong Kong 
felt. The mobs in Peking shouted to the 
victorious but terrified Hong Kong team, 
“Go home, you foreigners!” The incident 
can only deepen the distrust most of us 
have toward the Chinese government, es- 
pecially with the approach of 1997, when 
Hong Kong will revert to China. 

Joseph S.L. Lee 
Hong Kong 
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Letters 
Feeling for Farmers 


I read your letters ridiculing Jane 
Fonda, Jessica Lange and Sissy Spacek 
(LETTERS, June 10] for testifying in behalf 
of farmers before a congressional commit- 
tee. Why is it wrong for these women to 
use their celebrity status to promote a 
cause they believe in? Granted, acting in 
films about poor farmers does not make 
these actresses experts, but they are cer- 
tainly closer to the emotions involved 
than most Americans 


Jamie B. Huff 


Rockingham, N.C. 


Politics of the Bomb 


In your story on nuclear proliferation 
[WORLD, June 3], you quoted K. Subrah- 
manyam on why India has not signed the 
nonproliferation treaty. He said, “I refuse 
to be an Uncle Tom who would accept the 
right of white nations to wield nuclear 
weapons and have the developing world 
disarmed and subject to nuclear terror- 
ism.” Racial paranoia is everywhere, and 
the impoverished of this world are as bad- 
ly served by their politicians as their over- 
fed neighbors. We must stop talking of 
blacks and whites and understand that a 
lot of human beings are trying to survive 
on an increasingly dangerous planet 

Daryush A. Irani 
Bournemouth, England 


Sound of Glass 
The article on Philip Glass [MUSIC, 
June 3] was superb. However, your analy- 
sis is mistaken in saying that musical 
neoromanticism represents a clean break 
from the serialism of Arnold Schoenberg, 
who was a romantic at heart. Aleatoric 
(chance) music would appear to be a bet- 
ter example of a younger generation’s 
break from the total organization of 
twelve-tone composition. Music is always 
in the process of change. But most often, 
the great composers of one generation pay 
homage to, rather than break away from, 
the great composers that preceded them 
Joseph Bassin 
New York City 


Las Vegas Lights 

It is about time people realized the 
beauty of neon as an art form [DESIGN, 
June 10]. Having grown up in that Mecca 
of neon, Las Vegas, I can attest to its “raw 
American spirit.” Unfortunately, the city 
has already lost some of its more creative 
signs, like the cocktail-sipping flamingos 

atop the original Flamingo Hotel 
Lynn M. Zook 
Hollywood 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N_Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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In Seattle: The Right Stuff, with Paper and Glue 


he pilot hurled his rakish craft into a 

steep and punishing climb, high above 
the cheering audience and the aeronautics 
engineers busily jotting notes on clip- 
boards. The plane almost stalled, but it 
managed to pull level before it swooped 
back home, scattering the judges as it 
buzzed their table, ducked under a chalk- 
board and finally slammed into the 
bleachers. The scene was not 
Edwards Air Force Base but 
Seattle’s Kingdome, where 
fans usually cheer the flight 
of baseballs and footballs. 
The prototype was only 10 
in. long, and its sortie of 
16.26 seconds had just won 
the time-aloft event, profes- 
sional division, in the Sec- 
ond Great International Pa- 
per Airplane Competition. 

The 4,600 entries came 
in from Maine and Mon- 
tana, Bangladesh and Brit- 
ain, Italy and Iran, South 
Africa and Saudi Arabia 
and Yugoslavia. There were 
big planes folded from 3-ft. 
sheets of heavy poster paper 
| and little ones from bits of 
waxy British toilet tissue. 
One anxious aeronautics 
engineer flew in from Kan- 
sas to hand-deliver his deli- 
cate creations, while another 
tucked his into a cereal 
box insulated by stale flakes 
of Corn Total. A_ third, 
with touching trust in the 
U.S. Postal Service, simply 
scrawled the contest address 
across the wings of his plane 
and plastered a stamp onto 
its nose. They were compet- 
ing in four events—distance, 
time aloft, aerobatics and 
aesthetic design—in three 
divisions, professional, non- 
professional and junior. The 
cardinal rule was that the planes had to be 
made from paper, tape and glue. 

The youngest contestant was three, 
while one seven-year-old veteran wrote 
confidently on his entry that “I’ve been 
making paper planes for four years now 
and this is my best one yet.” A suitcase- 
size carton from Abilene, Texas, was 
stuffed with planes from an entire ele- 
mentary school, but of the total entries, 
less than half were in the under-14 junior 
division. Said Alison Fujino, a contest co- 
ordinator: “What I love most about this 
event is that it draws all these high-tech 
geeks out of their closets and lets them be 
kids again.” 

Hundreds of competitors entered as 
professionals, solemnly defined as “teach- 





American Scene 


ers and graduate students in aeronautics 
and related fields, as well as engineers, de- 
signers and others employed in the aero- 
space industry.” One was James Zongker 
from the Boeing Co. Wichita plant. His 
sleek ‘“X-21Bmk-5” recently set the 


Guinness indoor record for distance (164 
ft. 4 in.). Another pro was Roland Mayer, 
chief engineer for General Electric’s mili- 





lary space programs, whose “Beercan 
Bomber,” carved out of a Miller Lite can, 
was disqualified because of its materials 
but still much admired. Commercial Pilot 
Anthony Martin of Talkeetna, Alaska, 
sent along 28 pages of instructions de- 
scribing how to coax barrel rolls, chan- 
delles and phugoid oscillations (down- 
ward arcs) from his two aerobatics 
entries, which were frugally folded from 
pink while-you-were-out message sheets. 

Few contestants went so far as Mar- 
tin, but almost all wrote out their instruc- 


tions. Only a handful were able to accom- | 


pany their planes to Seattle and, to deny 
them any advantage, none was allowed to 
throw his own entry. That task was as- 
signed to a team of volunteers, many of 








them pilots and engineers from Seattle’s 
aerospace industry. Professional airframe 
experts also were on hand with X-Acto 
knives and Testor cement to patch planes 
with torn airfoils or warped control sur- 
faces. Volunteer Plane Tosser Gary Lee 
Beard, a Viet Nam flying veteran who 
now tests executive aircraft for a Seattle 
firm, shrugged and explained, “Hey, we 
may as well do it right. This 
© is how the Wright brothers 
got started.” (The contest’s 
distance champ flew more 
than 141 ft., or 21 ft. farther 
than the Wright brothers’ 
first flight.) 

Beard and other official 
hurlers were suffering paper- 
plane elbow long before the 
finals, laboring to weed 
out the hundreds of hope- 
less nose-divers and Niekro 
knuckleballers. Then there 
were the planes that pre- 
ferred the great circle route. 
One canary-colored crowd 
pleaser had to be launched 
into the bleachers, in the op- 
posite direction from the 
distance markers. It climbed 


bravely, banked steadily 
left and eventually wandered 
onto the course, nailing 
the 120-fl. marker, to loud 
applause. 

Early in the distance 


competition, the judges were 
called upon to define the 
very essence of an aircraft. 
Some entrants had designed 
Frisbee-like flying disks, in 
one case from a paper picnic 
plate embossed with daffo- 
dils. Another entered a wad 
of paper hardened with tape 
and glue, and _ inscribed 
with the instruction THROW 
VERY HARD. The golf-ball- 
size wad was stomping the 
winged competition with trial throws of 
180 ft. and more, but eventually the judges 
(two aeronautics professors, a profession- 
al paper-plane designer, a science maga- 
zine editor and Apollo Astronaut Michael 
Collins) ruled out balls and disks alike. 

In the end, eight of the prizes were 
won by entries from Japan, where craft- 
ing paper airplanes is a popular activity 
that flows naturally from the centuries- 
old art of origami. Tatsuo Yoshida, a ca- 
reer paper-plane designer whose books 
sell hundreds of thousands of copies each 
year, won the aerobatics and time-aloft 
events in the pro division with elegantly 
simple designs modeled after the swal- 
lows around his home in Yokohama. Yo- 
shida flew to Seattle, with an interpreter 
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and at his own expense, just to see his 
flock perform. He scarcely spoke to his 
arch rival, Yasuaki Ninomiya, who was a 


| judge in the contest and who spent most of 


his time promoting his Own mass-pro- 
duced stiffly laminated paper planes 

Happily, amid such solemn commer- 
cialism, the kids and other cutups had 
their moments of triumph too. Robert 
Meuser of Oakland won the nonprofes- 
sional distance event with an entry that 
looked more like an arrow than a plane, 
and that sailed almost 20 ft. past the best 
Japanese pro. Eltin Lucero, 12, of Pueblo, 
Colo., won the junior distance contest 
with the classic single-sheet delta-wing 
design favored by generations of school- 
children 

The kids in the audience seemed to 
prefer the brightly hued and wildly imagi- 
native entries in the aesthetic design and 
aerobatics events. There were butterflies, 
dragonflies, bats, flying Supermen and 
airborne pineapples, as well as F-14 scale 
models, Star Wars fighters and twin-rotor 





Judge and former Astronaut Michael Collins 


helicopters. Curtis Haynie, 8, of Hood 
River, Ore., said his favorite was the 
slime-green “Flying Lizard,’ which, ac- 
cording to handling instructions written 
by its owner, should be fed “small rodents. 
twice daily.” Contest sponsors empha- 
sized that a child’s interest in paper planes 
may lead to a career in aerospace, and 
even to breakthroughs in design. A case in 
point was Robert C. Manson, who grew 
obsessed with paper planes as a schoolboy 
and now, at 26, is a design engineer for 
Pratt & Whitney in Montreal. He ex- 
plained: “What makes a paper plane fly 
well, the lift and balance and aerodynam- 
ic design, is what makes a real plane fly 
well. The principles are the same.’ 

Simon Daughert, a local eleven-year- 
old with copper hair and a bespectacled 
scholarly expression, allowed that he had 
been known to fly a plane or two in the 
Classroom, and that he was skipping 
school to watch the Friday morning finale 
of the paper-plane contest. “I was going to 
be a chemist,” he said wistfully, “but see- 
ing all these neat designs is making me 
think about aerospace.’ 
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” —By Dan Goodgame 
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“An Attack on Civilization” 





Hostage taking, bombings and killings mark a week of phantasmagoric terror 


“We are in the midst of an 
undeclared war.” 

—CIA Director William 
Casey, briefing Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence 


A war in which almost anyone could be 
a target any time, anywhere, while carrying 
out the most innocent activities: waiting for 
a flight in an airport lounge, dining at a 
sidewalk café. A war waged by shadowy 
enemies who could be almost anyone: the 
passenger in the next airplane seat, the oc- 
cupants of the next car driving by. Worst of 
all, a war in which civilized society so far is 
a bewildered, if not impotent, loser. 

Or so it seemed to Americans who 
kept their eyes glued to their TV sets 
through a phantasmagoric week. Scarcely 
had an image of helplessness faded from 
the screen before visions of destruction 
appeared. 
> In Beirut, Shi'ite Amal militiamen took 
37 American male passengers off the 
TWA jet hijacked two weeks ago and hid 
them somewhere in the chaos of the west- 
ern sector of the city. The triumphant 
captors brought five of their victims be- 
fore TV cameras for a news conference, in 
which the prisoners pleaded that the U.S. 
not try to rescue them or take any military 
reprisal lest all the hostages die. At week’s 
end the Shi'ite Party of God staged a rally 
around the captured jet; 1,000 demonstra- 
tors cheered the hijackers and chanted 
“Death to America!” 
> In Frankfurt, an overstuffed gray travel 
bag left unnoticed beside a trash can in the 
international airport blew up next to a row 
of metal chairs. West German police found 
the mutilated remains of three victims, 
who were eventually identified as a Portu- 
guese man and two Australian children. 
Another 42 were injured, including one 
American. Police had no clues to the iden- 
tity or motive of the bomber. 
> In San Salvador, six to ten gunmen 
leaped out of a pickup truck and opened 
fire on diners enjoying an evening meal at 
four adjoining sidewalk cafés on a down- 
town street. Killed: four off-duty U.S. Ma- 
rine guards from the nearby American 
embassy, two American businessmen, 
five Salvadorans, a Chilean and a Guate- 
malan. At least 15 people were injured. 
Witnesses said the gunmen, disguised as 
Salvadoran army regulars, concentrated 
their fire on the Marines and even hunted 
one down in a back room. The killers are 
presumed to be Marxist rebels, turning to 
urban terrorism because their guerrilla 





| eration looks impossible. Retaliation? If 


war in the jungles to bring down the US.- 
backed government of President José 


Napoledn Duarte is making no headway 


(see WORLD). 

> In Tokyo, a bomb exploded at Narita 
Airport Sunday as luggage was being un- 
loaded from a Canadian Pacific Boeing 
747, which minutes before had arrived 
from Vancouver. Two airport workers 
were killed and four others injured. Less 
than an hour later, an Air India 747 en 
route from Toronto plunged into the sea 
off the Irish coast, and all 329 people 
aboard were feared dead. Authorities sus- 
pected that the otherwise inexplicable 
crash might have been triggered by a 
bomb. The international police organiza- 


tion Interpol began an investigation of | 


possible links between the two incidents 
(see WORLD). 

Internal terrorism also made head- 
lines around the world last week. In the 
northern Lebanese city of Tripoli, a car 
bomb exploded, killing 75 people and in- 
juring 100. In Katmandu, capital of the 
remote Himalayan nation of Nepal, five 
bombs exploded at the royal palace and 
governnient buildings, killing seven peo- 
ple and wounding 240. The explosions 
came a day after King Birendra declared 
that he would thwart any “attempt to un- 
dermine peace and order.” In London on 
Sunday, police set up cordons after a 
bomb was discovered in a hotel across the 
street from Buckingham Palace. 

“This cannot continue,” said Ronald 
Reagan in a formal statement rushed out 
by the White House after the Frankfurt 
bombing and San Salvador killings. The 
statement promised consultation with U.S. 
allies “to determine what actions, military 
and otherwise,” can be taken against ter- 
rorists. In a speech in Dallas on Friday, the 
President linked those outrages with the 
TWA hijacking as constituting “an attack 
on all Western civilization by uncivilized 
barbarians.” He quoted Theodore Roose- 
velt: “The American people are slow to 
wrath, but once their wrath is kindled it 
burns like a consuming flame.” 


ut how can that wrath be chan- 
neled effectively against terror- 
ists? At his White House news 


conference three nights earlier, 
Reagan had confessed that in trying to fig- 


ure out a way to free the American hos- | 


tages in Beirut, “I’m as frustrated as any- 
one. I've pounded a few walls myself, 
when I'm alone, about this.” A rescue op- 








CRISIS IN BEIRUT: Masked guard stands in door of 
BOMBING IN FRANKFURT: Three were dead 
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he were to order it, said Reagan, “I would 
probably be sentencing a number of 
Americans to death,” presumably from 
terrorists’ revenge. Besides, he said, ter- 
rorists are difficult to isolate, and if “you 
just aim in the general direction and kill 
some people, well, then you're a terrorist 
too.” It was a candid statement of a fearful 
dilemma: placing an overriding value on 
human life is the hallmark of a moral na- 
tion, yet it puts that nation at a disadvan- 
tage in confronting zealots who live by the 
gun and bomb and are perfectly willing to 































spill innocent blood, and indeed their 
Own, in a fanatic cause 

The first response to a hostage crisis 
by a nation unwilling to pile death on 
death must be negotiation. Though Rea- 
gan has vowed never to make a deal with 
the terrorists, an American intelligence 
expert on Lebanon predicts that the U.S 
may have no choice but to acquiesce in 
one. It would involve the release of 776 
Lebanese, mostly Shi'ites, who were taken 
to a prison in Israel by Israeli occupation 
forces withdrawing from southern Leba- 


ey 





hijacked TWA jet from which the American hostages were removed and hidden last week 
KILLING IN SAN SALVADOR: Bodies of victims gunned down at sidewalk café 


non. The trick would be to avoid making 
an exchange look like capitulation to ter- 
rorism—for example, by securing the re- 
lease of the American hostages before the 
Lebanese prisoners were let go. The Ad- 
ministration could rightly argue, too, that 
Israel was going to free the Lebanese pris- 
oners anyway and that the hijacking only 
delayed their release. Such subtleties 
would probably be lost on world opinion, 
which would see only a straightforward 
swap. Nonetheless, Israel took a step in 
that direction Sunday when it announced 
that it was releasing 31 of the detainees 
early this week while denying that the 
gesture had been precipitated by the hos- 
tage crisis in Beirut 

Some experts fear that successful ter- 
rorism grows by example. “Terror waves 
come and go like earthquakes,” says Rob- 
ert Kupperman, an analyst at Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies. “We are in the middle 
ofa big shock wave that is not over yet, and 
it will be followed by smaller shock 
waves.’’ One reason, he says, is that when 
fanatics “see the amount of prime time de- 
voted to terrorist actions, when they real- 
ize the level of frustration exposed by the 
media, and when they analyze the public 
impact of their deeds,” they are embold- 
ened to go and do likewise 


merican intelligence experts 
have no doubt what will be the 
prime target: the U.S. “The next 
attack will be here, on the Amer- 
ican continent, and aimed to hit the heart 
of our system,” predicts one high-ranking 
intelligence official. Some experts fear 
that a retaliatory strike against terrorists 
abroad could provoke reprisals inside the 
U.S. Thousands of Iranians and Lebanese 
have recently settled in the US., and 
there is no way to distinguish the tiny mi- 
nority who may be potential terrorists 
from the great majority who are legiti- 
mate refugees 
All this presents the Reagan Admin- 
istration with not one but a series of puz- 
zles, Security certainly can be tightened, 
but the U.S. must not let fear of terrorism 
turn it into a police state. Better intelli- 
gence is urgently needed, but terrorist 
groups, to put it mildly, are not easy to 
penetrate. Retaliation must be consid- 
ered, but, says former CIA Director Rich- 
ard Helms, anyone advocating it “ought 
to be condemned to pick the targets and 
specify the force that will be used to take 
out those targets.” When those kinds of 
questions are raised, the response is often 
an embarrassed silence. A potentially ef- 
fective form of retribution would be to 
send covert-action hit teams or employ lo- 
cal agents to strike al terrorist squads. But 
American inability to keep secrets, and 
moral qualms about adopting the terror- 
ists’ own tactics, make that difficult if not 
impossible. The only certainty seems to be 
that for the foreseeable future, countering 
terrorism will rank second only to pre- 
venting nuclear war among the problems 
of assuring the survival of a free and sta- | 
ble society —By George J. Church 
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Prime-Time Terrorism 





As the hijackers play for publicity, Israel says it will free 31 prisoners 


It was like a nightmarish re- 
run of the Iranian hostage 
drama, with a surreal twist. 


or Once again American hos- 
= tages were paraded before 
the cameras by their terror- 
ist captors. Only this time they were not 
blindfolded, as the American embassy of- 
ficials had been in Tehran, or made to 
grovel by bug-eyed radicals shouting 
“Death to America!” Rather, the prison- 
| ers, some unshaven, all uneasy, but 
combed and neat, were graciously ush- 
ered out to meet the press. 

Acting as a kind of terrorist talk-show 
host was Ali Hamdan, a well-groomed 
representative of the Lebanese Amal, the 
mainstream Shi'ite faction that had in ef- 
fect hijacked the hostages from their orig- 
inal hijackers, the two brutal gunmen who 
had seized TWA's Flight 847 and mur- 
dered Navy Diver Robert Stethem. The 
only glitch in this presentation occurred 
when reporters and cameramen got intoa 


Like guests at a terrorist tea party, Hostages Cullins, Hill, Conwell, Garza and Toga talk to reporters at Beirut airport. Behind them, in the blue shirt, 





shoving match as they jockeyed for posi- 
tion. Quickly, the Shi'ite guards hustled 
their prizes from the crowded room in the 
Beirut airport, waving pistols and cuffing 
a few reporters for good measure. When 
the press settled down, the five hostages 
returned and pronounced themselves 
healthy and well cared for. Their keepers 
had attended to their medical needs, fed 
them, kept them abreast of the news, they 
said. In fact, the hostages were “apprecia- 
tive of that, uh, hospitality,” said Thomas 
Cullins of Burlington, Vt 

The spokesman for the hostages 
seemed straight from central casting: a 
square-jawed, clear-eyed Texan named 
Allyn Conwell. An oil company executive 
based in Oman, Conwell was returning 
from a vacation in the U.S. Showing more 


| aplomb in captivity than Cool Hand 


Luke, he calmly beseeched his captors 
and the U.S. alike to “put aside fear, anger 
and insult” and “let us go home.” 

It was as if terrorism had been re- 


fined, spruced up, made almost civilized 
for TV. The effect was strangely serene, 
almost lulling, at least until Conwell 
warned in his calm drawl, “If negotiations 
fail, we will be returned back to the origi- 
nal hijackers. Let me say, based on expe- 
rience, that is something that I would find 
most unappealing.” Lest reporters miss 
the point, a shadowy figure stalked in the 
background, hoisting an AK-47 

All week the world was held in dread- 
ful thrall by the spectacle of Americans 
turned into political pawns in a distant 
land. Only at the weekend did there ap- 
pear to be the slightest sign of a possible 
breakthrough. Meeting on Sunday, the Is- 
raeli Cabinet decided to free 31 of the 776 
Lebanese detainees, most of them Shi'ites, 
currently held in Atlit prison, south of 
Haifa. The gesture was quickly dismissed 
by Shi'ite leaders in Beirut as inadequate, 
but it could conceivably help ease the im- 
passe 

Throughout the 


week, ordinary 


a 
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Americans, buffeted by feelings of outrage 
and concern, tied yellow ribbons to trees 
and prayed for the hostages’ safe return.* 
Ronald Reagan meanwhile grimly con- 
templated his severely limited options. He 
had assumed the presidency vowing 
to make America “stand tall” after 
its 444-day humiliation at the hands of 
the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini and 
warning terrorists to “be aware that 
our policy will be one of swift and effec- 
tive retribution.” 

Faced with his own hostage crisis, 
however, Reagan was as hamstrung as his 
unlucky predecessor, Jimmy Carter. His 
customary jauntiness subdued, a weary 
President last week resolutely vowed that 
‘America will never make concessions to 
terrorists. To do so would only invite more 
terrorism.” Yet, he conceded, as any lead- 
er of a humanitarian country was bound 
to do, that his “first priority” was winning 
the safe return of the hostages 

“I have to wait it out as long as those 
people are there and threatened and alive 
and we have a possibility of bringing them 
home,” he soberly acknowledged to re- 
porters at a press conference. Even if he 
wanted to retaliate, the President admit- 















“ yellow ribbon was a symbol of longing for the 
ret of the Ameri hostages taken by Ir in 
1979. It comes from Tony Orlando's 1973 hit pop 
tune, Tie a Yellow Ribbon (Round the Old Oak Tree) 
based on a story about the homecoming of a Civil 
War soldier from prison 


stands Amal Spokesman Ali Hamdan 
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ted, he could not be sure who the terrorists 
were or where to find them. “You can’t 
just start shooting without having some- 
one in your gunsights,” he sighed, sound- 
ing like a man who was sorely tempted to 
squeeze off a few rounds 

The Administration’s determination 
not to give in to terrorists, a view shared 
by its Israeli allies, precluded a quick res- 
olution of the crisis. The terrorists’ princi- 
pal demand was for the release of the Leb- 
anese still held by Israel. These prisoners 
were among nearly 1,200 Lebanese 
rounded up as part of Israel’s “iron fist’ 
policy, a mop-up campaign conducted by 
Israeli occupation forces as they pulled 
out of Lebanon earlier this year. Though 
detained for loosely defined “security of- 
fenses,” the Shi'ite prisoners are in effect 
hostages themselves. They were seized as 
an insurance policy against attacks on the 
retreating Israelis by Shiite militiamen 
(see box) 

The Israelis began releasing some 
prisoners in early April, and had planned 
on freeing the rest in coming weeks—that 
is, until the hijacking of Flight 847. Fear- 
ful of seeming soft on terrorism, Israel 
hinted publicly it would give up the re- 
maining Shi‘ites only if the U.S. insisted 
that it do so. But the U.S. was not about to 
ask, publicly or privately. In a telephone 


conversation at week's end, Secretary of 


State George Shultz and Israel's Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres agreed that their 
countries must not give in 

Israeli officials stoutly maintained 
that the decision to free the 31 detainees 
had nothing to do with the hostage crisis 
in Beirut and was, in effect, a continuation 
of existing policy. Nabih Berri, the West- 
ern-educated Lebanese Cabinet minister 
and leader of the Shi'ite Amal movement 
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Reagan meets the press: “You can't just start shooting without having someone in your gunsights” 


has been negotiating on behalf of the hi- 
jackers for the release of the 40 American 
hostages, as well as the Lebanese prison- 
ers still held by Israel. “What should we 
do now?” he asked, when told of Israel's 
decision to free 31. “Should we release 
half a hostage? 

At the same time, a Swiss government 
official said Sunday that his country’s 
Foreign Minister had relayed a message 
from Berri to Israel and the US. as part of 
the effort to end the deadlock. In the mes- 
sage, Berri reportedly said he agreed in 
principle to release of the American hos- 
tages but requested the freeing of an un- 
disclosed number of Lebanese Shi'ites by 
Israel. Whether Israel’s decision to re- 
lease the 31 Shi'ites was in any way con- 
nected with this diplomatic exchange was 
not clear 

With each passing day, the risk grew 
that the terrorists would escalate their de- 
mands. As their carefully staged press 
conference demonstrated, the radical Shi- 
ites revel in the glare of television lights 
The day after that conference, several 
hundred Shiites marched at Beirut air- 
port in support of the hijackers, producing 
the kind of terrorist theater—bursts from 
Kalashnikovs, women clad in long black 
gowns and veils, flags burning and epi- 
thets against “the great Satan that is 
made to order for the nightly news. In- 
deed, the ultimate aim of the terrorists 
may be less the safe return of their com- 
rades than the continued humiliation of 
America in prime time (see PRESS). Shultz 
warned the Shi'ite leaders that they would 
become international “outcasts” if the 
hostages were not quickly released, Nor 
did the Shi'ites hear any words of encour- 
agement from their natural allies; Arab 
gulf nations, several of which have been 
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the victims of Shi'ite terrorism, remained 
conspicuously silent. So did Iran and Syr- 
ia, normally strong supporters of the Shi- 
‘ites. King Hussein of Jordan, usually cir- 
cumspect in his judgments, bitterly 
denounced the hijackers as “the scum of 
the earth.” 

Any chance that the Administration 
would rescue the hostages by force evapo- 
rated almost before the White House real- 
ized it was dealing with a major terrorist 
act rather than a run-of-the-mill hijack- 
ing. A commando team could have shot 
out the tires of the jetliner as it stood on 
the runway in Algeria and then tried to 
storm the plane, but at the time the elite 
Delta Force unit trained to mount such 
lightning raids was still packing its gear at 
Fort Bragg, N.C. When the plane re- 
turned to Algiers a second time, the Alge- 
rians forbade the US, to attempt a rescue 
while they bargained with the skittish and 
suspicious hijackers. After 23 hours, the 
talks collapsed, and the plane was allowed 
to take off again. 


y the time Flight 847 returned to 
Beirut on the second day of the hi- 
jacking, a military rescue had 
been ruled out. For one thing, it 
would have been too risky at the heavily 
guarded airport. For another, it would 
have been a death warrant for a half doz- 
en passengers, initially reported to have 
“Jewish-sounding last names,” who were 
secretly removed from the plane in the 
middle of the night 
Unwilling to bargain, unable to use 
force, the U.S. turned to indirect diploma- 
cy. Late in the first day of the crisis Rea- 
gan secretly cabled Syrian President Ha- 
fez Assad and asked him to use his 
influence to free the hostages or at least 
keep them alive. Though the Damascus 
regime has harbored Shi'ite extremists in 
terrorist camps in Baalbek, a city in Leba- 
non’s Bekaa Valley, Assad is known to 
want to contain Shi'ite terror, as he takes 
his turn at trying to pacify Lebanon. His 
response to the U.S. request, according to 


In Houston, Lois Conwell anxiously watches her son, Hostage Spokesman Allyn Conwell, speak 
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Administration aides, was “positive.” 

Assad is believed to have encouraged 
Berri to take a public role in mediating 
the crisis. On the first day of the hijacking, 
Berri had put a dozen armed Amal mili- 
tiamen aboard the plane to take control 
from the original! hijackers, believed to be 
free-lancers related to Shi'ites languishing 
in the Israeli prison camps. With Berri’s 
intercession, the atmosphere became 
calmer. His men were far more restrained 
than the original hijackers, who had 
roughed up a number of passengers and 
brutally beaten Navy Man Stethem be- 
fore putting a bullet between his eyes 

To Administration officials searching 
for a solution to the stalemate, Berri 
seemed to offer hope. On the fourth day 
of the crisis, National Security Adviser 
Robert McFarlane called the Amal lead- 
er and in effect told him that the burden 
was on him to resolve the crisis. Berri had 
it in his power, McFarlane said, to secure 
the release of both the American hostages 
and the Shi‘ites held by 
the Israelis. But if the 
hostages were not freed, 
McFarlane warned, Ber- 
ri would be held person- 
ally responsible. Said a 
White House official 
“The thrust of our diplo- 
matic effort became to 
convince Berri that he 
had a problem, not us.” 
At his press conference a 
day later, Reagan drove home the point 
The hijacking was a “stain on Lebanon,” 
he said, and “we hold [its leaders] 
accountable.” 

Berri’s position was precarious. Some 
U.S. officials feared a reprise of the Irani- 
an experience, when efforts to negotiate 
with moderate leaders made the radicals 
inside the embassy more intransigent. As 
it turned out, the Iranian “students” used 
the hostages as pawns to consolidate Kho- 
meini’s power and to drive from govern- 
ment moderates like Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, 
the Foreign Minister who had the temer- 
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A yellow ribbon for a hostage 


also thought of using the International 


ity to bargain with “the Great Satan.” 
Trying to avoid a similar fate, Berri 
threatened to “wash his hands” of the 
whole affair and turn the hostages over to 
their original hijackers unless the U.S. ar- 
ranged a “swap” with the Israelis 

Whether Berri could deliver the hos- 
tages was another matter. He admitted 
that he did not have direct control of the 
six passengers who were taken off the 
plane early in the crisis, merely an “honor 
promise” that they would be freed when 
Israel released its prisoners. The status of 
the separate group added a chilling di- 
mension to the drama. At first it was re- 
ported that they had been taken because 
of their “Zionist connections.” A TWA 
stewardess, Uli Derickson, said the hi- 
jackers examined the passengers’ pass- 
ports and picked out those with “Jewish- 
sounding names.” But Berri told CBS that 
“it is not true that they took them because 
they have Jewish names. They are Ameri- 
cans, like the others.” U.S. officials now 
believe that some of the group were sin- 
gled out for a different, though equally 
ominous reason: they carried U.S. Gov- 
ernment or military passports. All remain 
segregated, their whereabouts a mystery 
There was widespread speculation that 
the original hijackers were holding them 
with the help of Hizballah, or Party of 
God, a radical, pro-Khomeini fringe 
group that has been held responsible for 
several suicide bombings. 

It may be a positive sign that Sheik 
Mohammed Hussein Fadlallah, the lead- 
er of Hizballah, told the Washington Post 
that he would press Berri to release all the 
hostages. But U.S. officials fear that the 
missing hostages will be used as an insur- 
ance policy against any cave-ins by Berri, 
who is regarded by some extremists as too 
secular and too Western. Berri almost ad- 
mitted as much. “They are under the con- 
trol of the hijackers because maybe they 
don’t trust me too well,” he told CBs. “But 
I have their word.” 

In order to resolve the crisis before it 
_ escalated any further, 
= some mid-level State De- 
- partment officials had 
= wanted to give Israel a 
= shove, but Secretary of 
State Shultz was ada- 
mant: no concessions by 
the U.S., and no pressure 
on Israel to give in. The 
President agreed with 
Shultz. At the very first 
National Security Coun- 


| cil meeting on the crisis, he told aides: 


“Don’t encourage others to do what we 
don’t do.” 

The Israelis took umbrage at what 
they perceived to be public pressure in the 
U.S. for them to free the Shi'ite prisoners 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin angrily 
declared that Israel would not negotiate 
the release without a direct request from 
Washington. Prime Minister Peres de- 
clared that Israel would never “surrender 
to terrorism” (see box). 

In its search for a solution, the U.S 
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Committee of the Red Cross as a possible 
intermediary. But the Red Cross, whose 
access to battlefields and disaster scenes 
depends on strict neutrality, protested 
that it is a humanitarian relief organiza- 
tion, not a political agency. Red Cross of- 
ficials declined to mediate between Israel 
and Amal, though they stood ready to 
provide logistical support in the event of a 
prisoner exchange 

The U.S. sought out and received of- 
fers of help from Switzerland, Austria and 
Sweden. The Swiss government volun- 
teered to make the airports in Geneva and 
Zurich available for a swap. At the Unit- 
ed Nations, Secretary-General Pérez de 
Cuellar called the hijackers “cowards” 
and offered U.N. mediation. The U.S 
also appealed to Algeria and even the So- 
viet Union to use their influence to per- 
suade Berri to release the hostages. If the 
Americans are freed, Shultz assured for- 
eign governments, Israel would free its 
detainees 


t the White House, Reagan’s 

handlers carefully tried to show 

that the President was deeply 

concerned about and engaged in 
the hostage crisis, but not succumbing to 
the siege mentality that increasingly 
gripped the Carter White House during 
the Iranian embassy takeover. Early in 
the week, a dispute erupted between Rea- 
gan’s political aides, who wanted him to 
take a hard line, mostly for domestic po- 
litical consumption, and his national se- 
curity advisers, who feared that tough talk 
would limit his options or even provoke 
further bloodshed, White House Advisers 
Pat Buchanan and Ed Rollins urged that 
Reagan go to Andrews Air Force Base to 
meet the returning casket of Stethem 
McFarlane, however, warned that if the 
terrorists thought they had monopolized 
the President's attention by “killing one 
sailor,” they would “send him five more 
dead ones.” Reagan was said to be angry, 
but for the moment more worried about 
freeing the hostages than punishing their 





Coming home: a final salute for slain Navy Diver Robert Stethem 


abductors. He agreed to “punched up 
language in his opening statement, but he 
balked at the politicos’ rash suggestion 
that he set a deadline for the hostages 
release—*‘or else 

The President tried to carry on his 
normal schedule, but the crisis dogged 
him. In a speech on tax reform to the Jay- 
cees in Indianapolis, Reagan interjected a 
note of defiance to the terrorists: “We 
cannot reward their grisly deeds. We will 
not cave in.” The line brought chants of 
‘U.S.A.! U.S.A.!" After the speech, the 
President was confronted by the family of 
Hostage James Hoskins Jr. “Oh, good 
Lord, what can I tell that woman?” he 
wondered aloud as he stepped to greet a 
tearful Deanna Hoskins. He reassured 
her that gaining the freedom of her son 
was his “paramount” objective 

Congress was mostly supportive, or at 
least quiescent. “Our job is to keep our 
mouths shut,” said Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole. Opinion polls generally 
backed Reagan's handling of the crisis, es- 
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Crisis manager: National Security Adviser McFarlane makes a late-night call at the White House 


Behind the tough words, a search for a face-saving compromise to end the standoff 
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pecially after his press 
conference. But a narrow 
majority favored negotiat- 
ing a prisoner swap with 
the hijackers, a sign that 
public sentiment could sour if the crisis per- 
sists. Warned one adviser: “The question is 
how long before the frustration and anger 
now focused on the terrorists shift to the 
White House.” The President’s men were 
clearly spooked by what happened to Rea- 
gan’s predecessor, and newspaper editori- 
alists were eager to make comparisons 
Jimmy Reagan,” the Wall Street Journal 
mocked. From Plains, Ga., Carter called on 
Americans to “give President Reagan our 
full support and encouragement.” 

On Main Street, Americans vented 
their frustration. “It makes me sick. It 
seems that the whole doggone world has 
gone crazy,” sighed Robert Langley, a 
gas-station mechanic in Atlanta, “But 
what are you going to do? What can you 
do?” Said Harriet Simpkins, a sixtyish 
housewife in Los Angeles: “The more 
they get away with, the more they think 
they can get away with. If I could do it, I'd 
drop a bomb right in the middle of those 
Shi'ites 

The families, meanwhile, 
waited for news, often while TV cameras 
waited for them to react to news, At the 
Boxford, Mass., home of Axel Traugott 
whose brother Ralf is a hostage, three TV 
sets tuned to different networks flickered 
all day long. Said he: “We feel that our 
brother and the others are pawns in a 
game of geopolitical chess.” Ralf, 32, a car 
dealer who had gone to Greece to see his 
girlfriend, “probably didn’t know where 
Lebanon was.” 

Yellow ribbons festooned the trees in 
the yards in Richmond, Mo., hometown 
of TWA Pilot John Testrake. Said his 
mother Mildred, of Ripley, N.Y.: “At first 
I was scared, now I'm outraged. But John 
Is a good man, and God has too many 
plans for him to take him now,” In airport 
arrival lounges across the country, tearful 
reunions greeted the return of freed hos- 
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tages. The Rev. P. William McDonnell, 
who had led 34 religious pilgrims on a trip 
to the Holy Land, headed straight from 
Chicago’s O'Hare Airport to his Roman 
Catholic Church in Algonquin, III. Sever- 
al hundred parishioners, nearly all wear- 
ing yellow ribbons, cheered wildly as he 
entered the church. Then they prayed for 
the four parishioners still held hostage. 

Among the 20,000 Shi'ite Muslims liv- 
ing quietly in Dearborn, Mich., there was 
fear of a backlash. “We have replaced 
blacks as the object of hate,” said Helen 
Atwell, a Lebanese American. The family 
of Nabih Berri—his ex-wife and six chil- 
dren—received threats; some local resi- 
dents suggested that they be used as 
pawns in negotiations with Berri. 

When the hostage crisis is finally re- 
solved, with or without further bloodshed, 
the President will be faced with a difficult 
dilemma: whether to retaliate. His 1981 
promise to meet terrorism with “swift and 
effective retribution” has so far been hol- 
low. The U.S. has done nothing to retali- 
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ate for a long string of car bombings, kid- 
napings and shootings in Lebanon. The 
CIA did recruit friendly Lebanese to act as 
counterterrorist mercenaries, but agency 
Officials say the idea was abandoned as 
impractical. Without its knowledge, the 
CIA says, some of these recruits planted a 
car bomb outside the home of Hizballah 
Leader Fadlallah. The bomb missed him 
and killed 80 people instead. It enraged 
the followers of Fadlallah, some of whom 
reportedly gave the hostages a guided tour 
of the bomb site. 


he failure to retaliate against 
past terrorist outrages, in the 
view of many experts, may have 
led to the current hostage crisis. 
“The U.S. is paying the price for years 
of refusing to respond to the terrorists,” 
said Michael Ledeen, an expert on ter- 
rorism at Georgetown University’s Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies. Terrorists, he said, are not irrational 
at all. “Terror is a high-gain, low-cost 


alternative. We've got to make terrorists 
pay a price for striking the U.S. We've 
got to make clear that they cannot at- 
tack the U.S. with impunity.” 

The U.S. has no lack of firepower 
available should it choose to launch a 
retaliatory raid. The aircraft carrier 
Nimitz, with at least 60 fighter-bombers 
and an amphibious landing force of 
1,500 Marines, sits just off the Lebanese 
coast. A Delta Force unit reportedly 
stands ready on Cyprus, 100 miles from 
Beirut. The 100-plus Delta operatives 
are highly trained, but they have been 
used only twice against terrorists—both 
times unsuccessfully. The 1980 Iranian 
hostage-rescue attempt was aborted in 
the desert when two helicopters broke 
down; during the invasion of Grenada 
the Delta commandos failed to reach 
the Richmond Hill prison, where they 
were supposed to rescue political prison- 
ers, and reportedly sustained casualties 
(the number and details remain classi- 
fied). Though intended primarily to res- 





Caught in the Middle 


“Look, what do you expect Israel todo?... The problem is 
an American problem. The hostages are American.” 


N ot entirely. As Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
who made that statement on ABC’s Nightline last week, 
was well aware, the TWA 


Peres not to free the detainees under any circumstances. 
Jerusalem is also enmeshed in a controversy over the le- 
gality under which the Shi'ite detainees were brought to Isra- 
el. Many nations, including the U.S., contend that Israel vio- 
lated Article 49 of the Geneva Convention of 1949, which 
prohibits “forcible transfers ... from occupied territory” of 
civilian prisoners. Israeli officials retort that the same article 
allows for the transfer of civilians outside occupied zones if 
“for material reasons it is 





hostage crisis was an Israeli 
problem as well. As captor 
of the 776 mostly Shi'ite 
Lebanese detainees whose 
release was demanded by 
the hijackers of TWA 
Flight 847, Israel seemed to 
hold the key to freedom for 
the 40 captured Americans 
in Beirut. If Jerusalem re- 
fused to assist its most pow- 
erful ally, it ran the risk 
of alienating U.S. public 
opinion. Yet by cooperating 
in a trade, Israel would vio- 
late its longstanding rule 
against dealing with terror- 
ists, even though it had an- 
nounced its intention to re- 
lease the captives before the hijacking occurred. 

The dilemma was complicated by the fact that only last 
month the government of Prime Minister Shimon Peres pro- 
voked a national uproar with a perceived departure from 
that principle. To secure the release of three Israeli soldiers 
who had been captured and held by Palestinians during the 
1982 invasion of Lebanon, Jerusalem granted freedom to 
1,150 mostly Palestinian prisoners, including 167 convicted 
terrorists. Though the trade was not a hostage deal, some 
critics charged that the inclusion of terrorists damaged 
the credibility of Israel's insistence that it would not bar- 
gain with enemies who attack civilians. Amid widespread 
feeling that another such swap would completely undermine 
the no-deal rule, some 50,000 Israelis staged an angry protest 
march in downtown Tel Aviv. Some carried signs urging 











impossible to avoid such 
displacement.” Whether or 
not Jerusalem can make a 
case for meeting that condi- 
tion, the convention stipu- 
lates that detainees must 
be returned to their homes 
“as soon as hostilities in 
the area in question have 
ceased.” Israel would seem 
to have acknowledged that 
that has happened: some 
500 of the 1,200 prisoners it 
brought across the border 
were released before the 
hostage crisis. 

The growing delicacy of 
the issue provoked some 
testiness in both Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem. The White House was particularly irked 
at Israel’s initial offer to consider releasing the captives if 
Reagan made such a request. “That was a very dumb sig- 
nal,” said one Administration official. “It confirmed what 
the Arabs have already begun to think about the Israelis 
since the prisoner exchange,” he added, referring to the per- 
ception of lowered resolve in Jerusalem created by last 
month's one-sided deal. For his part, Rabin at one point pub- 
licly complained of Washington’s “unofficial pressure de- 
signed to make us volunteer” to release the prisoners. Israel 
was evidently prepared to make concessions, as it demon- 
strated Sunday by announcing the release of Lebanese pris- 
oners, but only if such moves could be justified as part of a 
standing policy and not the result of pressure from the US., 
the Arabs or anyone else. 
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Tel Aviv marchers demonstrate against release of Arabs 
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Blue chip customers like these dont stay with you for forty years 
unless you treat them fairly. 


Forty years is a long time to keep the most demanding customers satisfied. Its proof of the importance 
lhe Travelers places on maintaining long-term relationships. ( More than half a million of our customers have 
been with us more than 25 

For a track record like that, you need to know how to deal fairly. And thats not as easy as it was in 
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cue hostages from terrorists, the Delta 
Force could presumably be used in a re- 
taliatory attack, ferreting out and killing 
terrorists in their lairs 

“As far as I'm concerned, if you can 
identify the people responsible, then you 
should act against them,” Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger told TIME last 
week. But he hastened to add, “I don’t 
know if anybody has a clue who is respon- 
sible. That’s probably your greatest prob- 
lem in terms of fashioning a response.” In 
the murky world of Middle Eastern ter- 
rorism, sorting out who is who and who is 
to blame is a difficult task. U.S. intelli- 
gence is notoriously poor in the region 
The CIA has been unable to penetrate suc- 
cessfully the clannish and secretive ex- 
tremist sects. Furthermore, if Berri does 
manage to deliver the American hostages, 
the U.S. would find it hard to turn around 
and kill his followers. 


f the U.S. cannot decide whom to hit, 

then it might consider what. Beirut 

airport is a hijacker haven, offering 

provisions, protection, reinforcements 
and television cameras. Yet bombing the 
airport would be a clumsy blow, an act of 
war against Lebanon that asks killing in- 
nocents. An air strike on Kharg Island, 
Iran’s oil port in the Persian Gulf, is 
tempting to some hawks, but it would only 
martyr Khomeini and further inflame his 
followers 

It is widely believed that both Iran 
and Syria support and condone terrorism 
Weinberger, for instance, claims that the 
US. has discovered strong links between 
Hizballah and the Khomeini regime 
“Can anyone seriously doubt that Syria's 
Assad has the means or the methods to 
shut down operations like the TWA hi- 
jacking?” asked the Wall Street Journal 
“We should give him the incentive to do 
so”"—by bombing Syrian military tar- 
gets. Nonetheless, the degree of control 
exercised by Iran and Syria is a matter 
of dispute in intelligence circles. Some 
experts feel that both countries have 
lately sought to restrain Shi'ite fanatics 
This impression is reinforced by Assad’s 
apparent cooperation last week and 
Iran’s refusal to support the TWA hi- 
jackers, much less allow them to land 
in Tehran 

Lashing oul at a target, almost any 
target, would serve at least one purpose. It 
would be cathartic. For a nation seeming- 
ly humiliated, for a people fed up with too 
much talk and too little action, dropping a 
bomb on Baalbek or shooting a few Shi'ite 
fanatics would be grimly satisfying. Yet 
for policymakers the ultimate goal must 
be not simply to avenge terrorism but to 
Stop it. Doing nothing, it seems certain, 
Invites more atrocities. Yet force often be- 
gets force. For Ronald Reagan, the hard 
question is whether retaliating against 
terrorists will deter terrorism—or only 
provoke more of it By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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Rhetoric Gives Way to Reality 











Inauguration Day, Jan. 20, 1981: a changing of the guard, but the threat persists 
ot Dwight Eisenhower's reputation as a soldier, nor Lyndon Johnson’s leg- 


N end as a negotiator, nor Jerry Ford’s square jaw, nor Jimmy Carter's celestial 
benevolence, nor Ronald Reagan’s tough-guy threats have discouraged the ter- 
rorists of this world from striking at the U.S 

The hot potato of terrorism is now in Reagan’s hands, and it is smoldering 
Already he has been burned a bit. At his press conference last week, he had to 
endure that humbling American ritual of reminder. His 1980 campaign con- 
tempt for Carter's failure to win an early release of the U.S. hostages held in Iran 
(“They shouldn’t have been there six days, let alone six months”) was thrown 
back at him as the world watched. He was chastened. But one of Reagan’s 
strengths is that at such moments, he has an extraordinary control of his temper 
Common sense crowds out darker impulses, and after eating crow for half an 
hour on prime time, the President—and the country—mercifully moved on 
Now, like his predecessor, Reagan is learning that moving the fleet and grimac- 
ing on television have little effect on a fanatic foe. 

Maybe this country will get serious about civilization’s greatest immediate 
threat. Americans by and large have not accepted the realities of the gang war- 
fare that keeps flaring in the world. Such horrors have seemed beyond a people 
still unmarked by the kind of cruelty that other societies have faced for centuries 
But the TWA episode may change America profoundly 

The instant planes are hijacked, hostages seized, embassies blown up or 
sleeping Marines killed, that particular battle has been lost. We can only try to 
limit the defeat. The task that we have rarely undertaken with fervor and ingenu- 
ity is anticipating and preventing the next tragedy, to the extent that is possible 
The invasion of Grenada stands as a notable and successful example 

Like other people who are humiliated and threatened, we talk now mostly 
about retribution. Washington echoes the brave calls of armchair generals from 
the provinces who would devastate the Bekaa Valley or demolish the Beirut air- 
port or launch a search-and-destroy mission in the city. Retaliation may have its 
place when, in that rare instance, terrorists separate themselves from the fabric 
of innocent society. The better answer lies in every American’s awareness and 
understanding that terrorism must be met on its own terms 

There are 3 million U.S. citizens at any given time dispersed around the 
globe. There are American businesses and institutions in almost every one of the 
world’s 169 countries. There are roughly 570 international flights of U.S. airlines 
landing at more than 80 foreign airports some days. The President cannot guar- 
antee the protection of all. Risk must be accepted by every tourist 

Our Government, however, can listen and spy and disrupt and strike before 
the fact. But this country has always been ill at ease with such ungentlemanly be- 
havior. There are important people in the White House who, even in the midst of 
the current crisis, have begun to assemble lists of terrorist training sites, of cities 
and regions too distressed for safe travel, of havens for hijackers and killers, of 
airports too lax in safety precautions. Ronald Reagan, foremost among the White 
House crew, believes that a passive nation that simply waits for the next terrorist 
act and then blusters and postures in muscle-bound indignation will only reap 
more funerals and bitter regrets, But just how much the President can do will de- 
pend to a large extent on whether Americans accept the sad reality before them 
The world is not the place we thought it was two weeks ago 
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Members of the radical Shi'ite organization Hizballah chant anti-U.S. slogans and burn a mock American flag during Beirut demonstration 
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“We Are Continuously Surrounded” 


The homesick hijack victims eat, sleep and wait for a breakthrough 


Arthur and Deborah Toga 
of St. Louis had boarded 
F* TWA Flight 847 in Athens a 
week earlier, at the end of a 
=} three-week vacation in Eu- 
rope, because another flight 
had been canceled. He is an assistant pro- 
fessor of neurology, she a_ psychiatric 
nurse who is seven months pregnant. Af- 
ter she was released by the hijackers in 
Algiers, she flew to the US. to await news 
of her husband at the home of his parents 
in Lexington, Mass. In chaotic Beirut last 
week, Arthur Toga, 32, tried to describe 
his feelings. “I fear for her, not knowing 
about my well-being, so I think about that 
a great deal,” he said. “I think about the 
fact that I don’t know how long we're go- 
ing to be here. I feel very helpless because 
wheels that are turning behind my back to 
facilitate our release are totally beyond 
my I can do nothing about it.” 

The group of 40 Americans to which 
Toga suddenly belonged was both ordi- 
nary and exemplary. All were men who 
ranged in age from early 20s to mid-60s. 
Aside from the three crew members, the 
group included an architect, a travel 
agent, a retired truck driver, a real estate 
developer and two priests. One man 
owned a sports-car dealership, another a 
business called Window Covers to Go 
Three were returning from their honey- 
moons; others were going home to family 
reunions or graduations. If the passengers 
from Flight 847 had anything in common, 
it was probably a gnawing feeling shared 


1k 


by all: How did this ever happen to me? 

In the course of the week, their pre- 
dicament had changed dramatically. In 
the beginning, they were caught in a clas- 
sic political hijacking, at the mercy of two 
desperate and determined men armed 
with grenades and a 9-mm pistol. By the 
third day, however, after more than 100 of 
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A gunman stands beside the TWA plane _ 
The parallels with Iran were disturbing 


the plane’s original occupants had been 
released as the Boeing 727 zigzagged back 
and forth between Beirut and Algiers, 
they had become political hostages to a 
cause that few had previously known 
much, if anything, about 

Exactly what had happened to effect 
this transformation was not fully known 
The original two hijackers were tough- 
minded men who at times had dealt sav- 
agely—and in one case murderously 
with their charges. But the ten to twelve 
gunmen who came aboard during the 
plane’s second stopover in Beirut were of 
a different stripe: they were militiamen of 
the mainstream Amal organization, far 
friendlier than the original terrorists, and 
they seemed to influence the very charac- 
ter of the hijacking. When Flight 847 
landed at Beirut on Sunday for the third 
time in as many days, the remaining pas- 
sengers were taken to unknown locations, 
probably in the poor Shi'ite neighbor- 
hoods around the airport. The three 
crewmen were kept on the plane, under 
heavy guard 

All week long, there was special con- 
cern for a group of passengers, believed to 
be six in number, who had been removed 
from the plane during its second Beirut 
stopover. There were reports that they 
were in the hands of the fanatical, pro- 
Iranian Hizballah (Party of God) organi- 
zation, and had been moved from Beirut 
to Baalbek in the Syrian-dominated Be- 
kaa Valley. This region has been a base 
for Islamic extremist groups over the past 
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three years. On Sunday, however, Amal 
Leader Nabih Berri. who is negotiating 
on behalf of the hijackers for the Ameri- 
cans’ release, insisted that all the hostages 
from Flight 847 were still at various 
places in Beirut 

“We eat, we sleep, we smoke,” said 
Peter Hill, 57, of Hoffman Estates, IIl., at 
the midweek news conference given by 
five of the hostages under the watchful 
eyes of their captors. The setting was 
grimly appropriate for a hostage press 
conference. Nearby were three refugee 
camps where Palestinian defenders and 
Amal militiamen have been locked in 
bloody combat for more than a month 
Several miles to the north, artillery duels 
were flaring sporadically along the “green 
line” dividing East and West Beirut 

The hostages’ putative host was Berri, 
who claimed on Sunday that the Ameri- 
cans were being treated so well that they 
were on a sort of “holiday,” and in fact 
had been taken swimming that day. The 
previous Tuesday, Berri had talked the hi- 
jackers into releasing three “Greeks,” in- 
cluding Folk Singer Demis Roussos. The 
others turned out to be the singer’s Ameri- 
can secretary, Pamela Smith, and an 
American of Greek descent, Arthur Tar- 
gotsidis, 18, of Brockton, Mass. Roussos 
burbled with good feelings as he told re- 
porters that the gunmen were “so nice to 
me, I cannot tell you.” In fact, said Rous- 
sos, he had sung for his captors at their re- 
quest, and they had presented him with a 
cake on his 39th birthday, which had oc- 
curred on the second day of the hijacking 

But all was not sweetness and light at 
Beirut airport. A gunman aboard the 
plane had told the Beirut tower that if 
there was no progress in the negotiations 
by the next morning, the terrorists would 
order the explosives-laden jetliner to be 
flown to Israel and blown up over Tel 
Aviv. An Amal militiaman scolded the 
gunman and ordered him “not to make 
any such threats.” There were reports 
from Israel that had the hijackers tried to 
take off again in the TWA plane, the Is- 
raelis would have fired at the 727’s tail 
section from a missile boat offshore, hop- 
ing to incapacitate the plane without kill- 
ing everyone aboard 

On Wednesday reporters from the 
French news agency Agence France 
Presse and ABC News were invited by mi- 
litiamen to walk out onto the tarmac to 
have a chat with TWA Captain John Tes- 
trake, 57, pilot of the ill-fated Flight 847 
He sat in the cockpit, looking fit but 
somewhat in need of a shave, with a 
pistol-toting gunman at his side. Not 
far away was the hulk of a Jordanian air- 
liner destroyed by Shi'ite terrorists a 
week earlier 

Testrake warned that any rescue al- 
tempt by the U.S. would be futile. Said he 
‘I think we'd all be dead men because we 
are continuously surrounded by many, 
many guards.” He confirmed that the two 
Original hijackers were nowhere to be 
Seen, adding, “The gunmen are constant- 
ly changing.” Testrake said he wanted his 
family and friends to know “that the Lord 
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Not far from the hulk of the Jordanian plane, Shi‘ite militiamen operate an antiaircraft gun 


has taken good care of us so far, and he 
has seen us through many trying times 
and will see us through to the end.” At 
one point, a gunman fired through a win- 
dow to keep other reporters and photog- 
raphers away. Flight Engineer Benjamin 
Zimmermann, 45, of Cascade, Idaho, 
sent greetings to his wife, children and fa- 
ther. Zimmermann, who is a Lutheran 
pastor, evidently had not been told that 
his father, the Rev. Elmer Zimmermann, 
had died in St. Louis four days earlier 
while attending a prayer vigil for his son 
A gunman later requested that three 
toothbrushes, toothpaste and soap be sent 
to the plane for Testrake, Zimmermann 
and the third crewman, First Officer 
Phillip Maresca of Salt Lake City. Every 


day, the hijackers called the control tower 
for food and newspapers, as if ordering 
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from room service. “What's for lunch?” 
they asked. “Cheese and jam _ sand- 
wiches,” the tower replied on one occa- 
sion. “Oh, no,” the hijacker complained 
“No more cheese and jam sandwiches 
We want meal, something with meat.” 
Airport authorities reportedly sent 80 
portions of chicken and rice, 80 salads 
and 80 coconut cakes to the plane. Later 
in the week, they sent 80 small jars of 
jam, 80 packs of butter and the same 
number of bread rolls. In his cockpit in- 
terview, Testrake remarked: “They some- 
times bring us airline food and sometimes 
Lebanese food. I'd say on the whole the 
food’s O K.” 

The Testrake interview had a side ef- 
fect that the militiamen had not counted 
on: it stirred up the crowd of foreign jour- 
nalists on hand. They pressed harder for 








Lebanese Shi'ite detainees at Israel's Atlit prison, south of the port city of Haifa 
The President said he would not make a request to Jerusalem to release its prisoners 
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advantage and constantly confronted the 
rifle barrels of the angry gunmen. The 
most remarkable case was that of a Leba- 
nese Shi'ite driver working for Newsweek 
The driver rode onto the tarmac in a food 
van and, pretending to be a relative of one 
of the hijackers, proceeded to the steps of 
the plane. “Trick! Journalist!” a gunman 
screamed as he spotted the man’s camera 
As the driver fled from the scene, the gun- 
man shot at him, then turned his AK-47 
assault rifle on a crowd of journalists and 
photographers on the balcony of the ter- 
minal, firing over their heads. “What is 
this? Are you playing tricks with us?” 
an angry hijacker later demanded of the 
control-tower operator. “I want all news- 
men out. One has filmed me shooting. I 
want that film confiscated and sent to 
the plane.” 

Berri had promised that he would try 
to arrange for reporters to meet with the 
hostages, and on Thursday he staged the 
press conference at the airport featuring 
five of the 40 captive Americans. The five 
were Allyn Conwell, 39, of Houston, 
Thomas Cullins, 42, of Burlington, Vt., 
Vincente Garza, 53, of Laredo, Texas, Pe- 
ter Hill and Arthur Toga. The political 
purpose of the event was transparent 
Conwell read a statement urging Presi- 
dent Reagan not to try to rescue the hos- 
tages by military means. He also called 
for the release of the 776 Shi'ite detainees 
in Israel “who undoubtedly have as equal 
and as strong a desire to go home as we 
do.” When asked if he felt that he and the 
other hostages were being held by the 
same Shi'ite faction as the one the original 
hijackers belonged to, Conwell replied, 
“There is an abrupt change of attitude 
and very sincere difference in the way the 
people who are holding us now behave, 
relate to us and treat us, and I am told that 
they are indeed a different group of peo- 
ple. I have faith in that. I pray to God that 
that’s correct.” 

Conwell said that he had seen all the 
hostages in Beirut and that all were in 
good health, although he acknowledged 
that they were under “strain and tension.” 
It was later reported, however, that one of 
the hostages, Jimmy Dell Palmer, 48, of 
Littke Rock, had been taken to a hospital 
for examination. Palmer suffers from high 
blood pressure and a heart condition, and 
his worried family had sent medicine to 
him in Beirut 

Apart from the political statements, 
the news conference offered many in- 
sights into how the hostages were faring 
Conwell seemed to be holding up the best, 
perhaps because he is an experienced 
hand in the Middle East, having spent 
much of the past decade in Arab and 
Asian countries working for oil service 
companies. In introducing himself, Con- 
well said, “My family is in Corfu, Greece 
I send them my love, my affections and 
hope to God that they're strong and that 
they can wait for me to get back home 
I'm ready.” Cullins also addressed his 
family, telling them, “We're in good 
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Making the Sky Secure 


aced with the frustration of dealing with the intractable demands of hijackers, 
F president Reagan began his press conference last week by taking a stern 
stance on a more tangible issue: the safety of future U.S. air travelers. He called 
for putting plainclothes guards on U.S. planes flying abroad and advised Ameri- 
cans not to travel through Athens International Airport. Within 24 hours the 
Senate appropriated $2 million to more than triple the number of marshals (even 
though many experts question their value) and Pan Am suspended flights to Ath- 
ens. The measures, though tangential to the current crisis, reflected the rising 
concern with airport security in an age of global terrorism. 

It was not certain how the hijackers of TWA Flight 847 spirited their 9-mm 
pistol and two grenades aboard the plane. Ali Atwa, a member of the Shi'ite 
team who did not board and was subsequently arrested in Athens, told offi- 
cials that the weapons had been wrapped in fiber glass to avoid detection. Securi- 
ty experts, who say that 
fiber glass cannot foil 
X-ray machines, believe 
it is more likely that the 
arms had been planted 
on the plane by an ac- 
complice, perhaps an air- 
port worker. 

Either way, security, 
or the lack of it, at the 
Athens airport has long 
been a concern. “There 
is no question that it has 
the weakest security of 
any major West Europe- 
an airport,” says David 
Kyd of the International 
Air Transport Associa- 
tion. As a result, since 
1982 several airlines, including TWA, have had their own supplemental screen- 
ing systems. Four times during the past five years IATA officials have visited Ath- 
ens to plead with the government to improve the situation. Greek officials claim 
they are scapegoats for US. frustration. Protests Transportation Minister Evan- 
gelos Kouloumbis; “The security is just as good as at any European airport.” 

The screening of passengers and their baggage has been routine at all major 
terminals since the mid-1970s. Individuals must pass through a metal detector, 
and carry-on luggage is examined, usually by an X-ray machine. These devices 
can occasionally be fooled: lead-lined bags sold to protect film can shield weap- 
ons from detection, and metal foil can sometimes be used to distort the shape of 
an image. It is up to the operator of the X-ray machine to insist on opening a bag 
for closer inspection when a blank mass or an unusual image appears on the 
screen. Checked luggage is not routinely examined or X-rayed, When there is 
cause for suspicion, such as a discrepancy between the number of people who 
check in for a flight and the number who actually board, airlines may empty the 
plane and ask passengers to identify their bags. The object is to prevent terrorists 
from putting a bomb on the craft and then not boarding it, or from shipping arms 
to fellow terrorists at another airport 

EI Al, the Israeli airline, undoubtedly has the tightest security of all. Every 
piece of luggage, whether checked or carried on, is inspected, and security offi- 
cials interview each passenger, often in considerable detail. As many as ten 
plainclothes guards ride each plane. Not surprisingly, El Al has not had a hijack- 
ing since 1968. The airline credited an increase in bookings last week to its secu- 
rity efforts 

As screening techniques have become more sophisticated, so have hijackers 
Rare is the modern air pirate who risks detection by carrying a weapon on board 
More often a confederate, such as a member of an airline ground crew or a main- 
tenance worker at an airport, plants the gun either on the plane or somewhere in 
the terminal beyond the screening machines. The wall of security does seem to 
have deterred many of the lone gunmen who so often diverted flights to Cuba in 
the 1970s; the number of hijackings around the world has steadily decreased, 
from 91 in 1969 to 17 last year. Still, the precautions have not yet been able to 
thwart highly organized, professional terrorists like those who found a way to get 
guns aboard TWA Flight 847 
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been treated well, and God willing, we'll 
be home soon.” Hill, mentioning his 
children Nina, Roxanne and Paul, said, 
“I have every confidence that it will 
only be a short while before we're back in 
each other's arms.” Garza told his family 
that he was well and had no special needs. 
Said Toga: “I miss my wife very much. I 
want to go home. . . lam healthy, I’m be- 
ing taken care of, but I want to go home 
very badly.” 

The five hostages sat at a long table 
covered with a white tablecloth and plates 
of cake and bottles of water. Some of the 
hostages seemed ill at ease in the compa- 
ny of their captors, who stood behind 
them in camouflage fatigues, some armed 
with automatic weapons. Conwell and 
others dodged questions that they regard- 
ed as sensitive, particularly those con- 
cerning the group of hostages who were 
being kept separately. 





shape, we're healthy, we're strong. We've 





Concerned about the negotiations, 
Hill then asked the reporters present, 
“Do you know what the hell is going 
on?” When told that President Reagan 
had said he would not make a request 
to Israel to release its detainees, Hill 
was asked his reaction. Said he: “I need 
to reflect on that. I don’t want to make 
a comment at this time.” Conwell closed 
the meeting with a plea for a quick set- 
tlement. “If a person is not a legiti- 
mate prisoner of war or a prisoner due 
to other crimes, let’s all use common 
sense,” he said. “Let’s get innocent 
people where they belong—with their 
loved ones.” 

Late in the week the airport was the 
scene of a mass rally by hundreds of fist- 
shaking Shiite marchers organized by 
Hizballah. In presumably conscious imi- 
tation of the Shi'ite demonstrations out- 
side the U.S. embassy in Tehran in 1979 


| and 1980, the militants trampled and 





burned an American flag and chanted, 


“Death to Israel and America, the Great 
Satan.” Though their hatred of the U.S. 
was genuine enough, one purpose of their 
demonstration in the early summer heat 
was to steal a little thunder from Amal, 
with whom they are in conflict for the 
leadership of Lebanon’s 1 million Shi'ite 
Muslims. 


conscious terrorists described the 

scene to their captives. If they did, 
it surely summoned up bitter memories. 
While probably none of the hostages 
thought the ordeal would last 444 days, 
as it had for the American hostages in 
Tehran, the parallels were nonetheless 
disturbing: they too had become pawns 
in an alien struggle over which they had 
no control. —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by John Borrell/Beirut, Dean Fischer/Cairo and 
Roland Flamini/Jerusalem 


T= chances are that the media- 














The Improbable Warlord 


e is an unlikely leader for a band of bearded, wild-shoot- 
ing, anti-American militiamen. Nabih Berri, 46, is in- 
variably clean-shaven and speaks softly in the precise 
phrases of the lawyer he was trained to be. He regularly visits 
a former wife and six children, who live in Dearborn, Mich. 
He carries a green card entitling him to 





Unity, he participated in negotiations aimed at getting Israel 
to withdraw from southern Lebanon although many Shi'ites 
felt that Lebanon should not even talk to the Israelis. He and 
his Amal militiamen helped secure the release of one Ameri- 
can and a Frenchman kidnaped by extremists early last 
year. Berri has continued to attend Lebanese Cabinet meet- 
ings, even though many of his followers have wanted nothing 
to do with the central government. But the government ex- 
ists primarily on paper, and moderation 





permanent residency in the U.S., appar- 
ently to allow him to visit his American 
family freely. In Beirut he has often at- 
tended the private get-togethers held by 
U.S. Ambassador Reginald Bartholo- 
mew for Lebanese factional leaders. 

But does all that make Berri, leader 
of the Shi'ite Amal militia, the ideal 
man to negotiate release of the Ameri- 
can hostages? Not by a long shot. Presi- 
dent Reagan declared last week, with a 
snap of his fingers, that Berri “could be 
the solution that quickly.” Berri, howev- 
er, seemed closer to the mark when he 
told CBS’s Dan Rather that he was in “a 
very delicate situation.” He seems, in- 
déed, to be a man riding a tiger, a leader 
scrambling to talk and act as radically 
as his followers. 

Born in 1938, the son of a Lebanese 
merchant in what was then the British 
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was no way to power in the anarchy of 
Lebanon. 

Accordingly, Berri led Amal in 
armed clashes against Israelis, Maronite 
Christians, Palestinians, Sunni Muslims 
and former allies, the Druze. “Berri the 
moderate? That’s absurd!” scoffs Joyce 
| Starr, a Middle East expert at the Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies at Georgetown University. Agrees a 
U.S. Government source who has dealt 
with Berri: “He may be in the center but 
only because the center moved. He’s not 
an extremist, but he’s shown that he’s 
quite willing to escalate his language— 
and his actions—to retain his position of 
authority in the Shia community.” Still, 
there is no doubt that Berri feels deeply 
about the Shi'ites held by Israel and is as 
determined as his followers to get them 
released. 








colony of Sierra Leone in West Africa, 
Berri moved to Lebanon as a boy. “He 
was a dynamic student, a very good leader and a passionate 
person,” says lifelong Friend Nasib Fawaz, chairman of the 
Islamic Center of America in Detroit. “He enjoyed litera- 
ture, sports and had lots of friends.” Berri studied law at the 
Lebanese University, where he was elected head of the stu- 
dent union for four years. He later practiced law in Beirut 
without drawing much attention. Separated from his Ameri- 
can wife, he met and married a woman in Beirut in 1982 
without seeking a divorce, which is not necessary in the Mus- 
lim tradition. 

As leader of Amal, Berri at first did little to oppose the 
Israeli invasion and occupation of southern Lebanon. As a 
Minister in Lebanon’s so-called government of National 


Nabih Berri: in Beirut’s hot seat 


Berri’s display of radicalism has not 
made his hold on power any more se- 
cure. Despite being a devout Muslim who prays daily and 
shuns alcohol, he believes in separation of church and state. 
That puts him at odds with the Shiite Party of God, which 
advocates an Islamic state. Many of his own Amal militia- 
men carry pictures of Iran’s Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
on leather thongs around their necks. Says one Washington 
intelligence source with expertise on the Lebanese Shi'ites: 
“Berri may be well known and popular among Shi'ites, but if 
you ask, ‘Does he have control?’ the answer is no.” If Berri 
were to order the unconditional release of the hostages, it is 
by no means certain that his followers would obey. And if 
they did, Berri’s days in power, and perhaps even his life, 
might come to an early end. a 
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‘Movements Within Movements 





| More extremist than ever, Shiite factions vie for power 


Pity the nation divided into 
fragments, each fragment 
feeling itself a nation 
Lebanese Poet 
Kahlil Gibran 


he author of The Prophet could not 

have provided a more fitting epithet 
for his own tortured homeland, In Leba- 
non, moreover, even the fragments have 
fragments. The country is split not just be- 
tween Christians and Muslims. The 
Christian community is composed of both 
Maronites and Greek Orthodox; the Mus- 
lim one is made up of Sunnis, Shi‘ites and 
Druze. In the chaotic redistribution of 
power now taking place, the most serious 
challenge has come from Lebanon’s 
Shi'ites, who constitute some 40% of the 
population but have long been relegated 
to second-class citizenship. In the process 
of winning an enhanced status, however, 
the Shi‘ites have become a dangerously 
radicalized and fractious lot. The outcome 
of the internecine disputes within this 
branch of Islam could have a profound ef- 
fect on the larger struggle for political 
control in Lebanon and on the outcome of 
the current hostage crisis 

Shi'ite fortunes began to change in the 
1960s, following the arrival in the coastal 
city of Tyre of Moussa Sadr, a highly edu- 
cated Shi‘ite cleric from the holy city of 
Qom in Iran. A charismatic preacher and 
shrewd organizer, Moussa Sadr formed a 
devoted following and in 1969 founded 
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Nabih Berri 
AMAL 
Established 
mid-1970s. 
Mainstream 
Shi'ite 
movement 


Hussein Musawi 
ISLAMIC AMAL 
Established 1982. 
Breakaway 
fundamentalist 
faction of Amal, 
allied with tran 


the Higher Shi‘ite Council to represent 
Shi'ite interests to the Beirut government 
The council worked for improved schools 
and hospitals in Shi'ite communities and 


| distributed some welfare funds 


In 1975, by then adorned with the 
messianic title of Imam, Moussa Sadr es- 
tablished and funded a Shi‘ite militia 
named Amal, the Arabic word for 
“hope.” Celebrating the deeds of Shi‘ite 
warriors of the past, the Imam declared, 
“Arms were the adornment of men.” 
Moussa Sadr then vanished in a manner 
guaranteed to immortalize him to his fol- 
lowers. On a visit to Libya in 1978, he sim- 
ply disappeared. Many Shi'ites still be- 
lieve that he remains the captive of 
Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi 

Lebanese Shi'ites soon gained another 
source of inspiration: the Iranian revolution 
led by the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
Moussa Sadr had supported K homeini dur- 
ing the Ayatullah’s long exile in Iraq and 
later in France. Fouad Ajami, director of 
Middle East studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity’s School of Advanced International 
Studies, describes the galvanizing effect of 
the Iranian upheaval in the spring issue of 
Foreign Affairs. “For the moderate Shia 
mainstream, this was a chance for the coun- 
try’s largest group to lay claim to its legiti- 
mate share of power,” he says. “For more 
marginal and intemperate men, there was 
something to the recent events resembling a 
millennial fulfillment.” 

Amal became not only one of Leba- 
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often used as a label 
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non’s most potent military forces but also 
a major political influence. Both charac- 
teristics came into prominent display fol- 
lowing Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in 
1982. Under the leadership of Nabih Ber- 
ri, Amal has forged an on-again-off-again 
alliance with the Druze forces of Walid 
Jumblatt and sometimes serves as the 
agent of Syria, a major force in the Leba- 
nese conflict. In February 1984, Berri per- 
suaded Shi'ite members of the Lebanese 
Army to defect to Amal, which proceeded 
to take control of West Beirut 

But while he was gaining power in the 
capital, Berri was also acquiring radical 
challenges from within his own camp. His 
decision to join the government of Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayel, a Maronite, infuri- 
ated the growing number of Khomeini- 
inspired zealots who want to turn Leba- 
non into an Islamic revolutionary state 
like Iran. One such group, called Islamic 
Amal, broke away in 1982 and set up 
headquarters in the eastern town of Baal- 
bek under the leadership of Hussein 
Musawi, a former schoolteacher and pro- 
Iranian fanatic. Soon thereafter Iran sent 
hundreds of Revolutionary Guards into 
the Bekaa Valley to train an Islamic 
Amal militia and help Musawi consoli- 
date his power 


second pro-Iranian group, led by | 

Shi'ite clerics and known as Hizballah 
(Party of God), sprang up around the same 
time, Its most magnetic leader, though he 
disclaims sole authority, is Sheik Moham- 
med Hussein Fadlallah. Richard Helms, a 
former CIA director and Ambassador to 
Iran, describes Fadlallah as “Khomeini’s 
spiritual man” in Lebanon. Fadlallah is 
widely believed to have played at least 
some role in the rash of bloody anti-West- 
ern car bombings, including the 1983 at- 
tacks on the U.S. embassy and U.S. Marine 
barracks that claimed a total of 258 Ameri- 
can lives. In a recent interview published 
by the bimonthly Middle East Insight, 
Fadlallah denied ordering these assaults 
but freely admitted that “suicide attacks 
are another form of struggle.” 

Some believe that the current hijacking 
was plotted by a faction in Amal calling it- 
self the Sadr Brigade, purportedly com- 
posed of friends and relatives of the Shi'ite 
detainees in Israel. There are many such 
informal alliances within Lebanon’s Shi'ite 
community, most of them extremist and 
many of them revolving around a single 
electrifying personality. “We're not talking 
about neat organizations,” says Helms. 
“These are people who are inclined to pick 
a litle that suits them after they act.” In- 
deed, the most famous such group, Islamic 
Jihad (Holy War), apparently exists solely 
as a disembodied and anonymous tele- 
phone identification. It has no known cen- 
tral leadership or defined membership; it is 
essentially a label or tag used by various 
Shi‘ite terrorists to claim responsibility for 
many of the bombings, kidnapings and 
acts of random violence over the past two 
years By William R. Doerner. Reported 
by Dean Fischer/Cairo and Johanna McGeary/ 
Washington 
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Shell-Shocked Survivors 





Chaotic Beirut carries on with shopping amid the bombings 


Even as the shells of warring 
factions continue to burst 
over the city, Sylvester Stal- 
lone’s Rambo is breaking all 
box-office records in Beirut 
During the ten years of al- 
most nonstop civil war, at least 50,000 res- 
idents of Lebanon’s capital have died 
More than 100,000 have been dislocated 
Street battles and car bombings are al- 
most daily occurrences. Nonetheless, 
Beirutis manage to carry on a semblance 
ofa daily routine: shopping, working and 
even indulging a taste for the blood and 
glory of escapist films 
In East Beirut, where a single Chris- 
tian militia maintains a surprising degree 
of control, life seems relatively calm 
But in Muslim-controlled West Beirut 
across the barricaded “green line,” a 
swath of no-man’s-land that divides the 
city between east and west—gunmen 
from various Shi'ite and Sunni factions 
rule the streets. Neighborhoods in this 
area, where the American hostages are 
presumably being held, often change 
hands from week to week in the endless 
fighting among factions 
None of this, however, can de- 





and even take exams. But their mothers 
frequently retrieve them and head for 
shelters when the firing begins. Some- 
limes it is the students who cause prob- 
lems; at the American University, profes- 
sors have been menaced by gun-wielding 
scholars demanding higher grades 

In the daylight hours, the cratered, pot- 
holed streets are crowded. Beirutis whose 
cars have not been stolen drive around the 
city with an ear cocked for bursts of gun- 
fire, signs that militiamen are approaching 
in their Jeeps and battered cars. Generally 
the gunmen shoot their automatic weapons 
into the air as they career around a corner, 
warning other drivers to clear a lane. But 
they can get ornery if anyone blocks their 
way. Many a hesitant motorist has had his 
tires shot out from under him 

Between sunset and sunrise, sensible 
citizens stay home: only the gunmen are 
out then, settling shadowy scores. In a city 
that used to be famous for its nightlife 
people now spend the evening huddled in 
their apartments, playing cards or watch- 
ing videos, which are even more of a na- 
tional obsession in Lebanon than in the 
U.S. Despite the continuing excellence of 


Beirut’s cuisine, people venture out to res- 
taurants at their peril. In January, the 
Smugglers Inn, one of West Beirut’s noted 
dining establishments and a favorite 
among the city’s intellectuals, was blown 
up and four customers were killed 

Beirutis have grown so accustomed to 
the sound of shelling that children can tell 
the difference between the whistles of an 
incoming and an outgoing shell. Even 
when a shell is headed away from their 
neighborhood, Beirutis instinctively pre- 
pare to move to a basement or some other 
shelter: experience has taught them that 
outgoing rounds are often soon followed by 
incoming ones. Just as Eskimos have many 
words for snow, Beirutis have developed a 
glossary of descriptive terms for shelling 

A major annoyance of Beirut’s near 
anarchy is the intermittent electric power 
supply, which fails anywhere between six 
and 18 hours a day. Wealthy residents have 
equipped their apartments with portable 
generators, The poor exact a kind of dues 
from the government by draping copper 
cables over power lines to tap free electric- 
ity for their shanties. When shelling is 
light, drinking water is supplied every oth- 
er day for a few hours. But water can be 
shut off for weeks 

Some residents of the city have moved 
six or more times in the past ten years be- 
cause their houses were destroyed or 

threatened. Says one Christian 





stroy the city’s legendary mercan- 
tile spirit; even in the war-torn 
western sector, stores are still 
open, selling quality goods at bar- 
gain prices ($40 for a pair of styl- 
ish Italian-made shoes, $4 for a 
bottle of Scotch). Main reason: the 
government has been unable to 
collect customs duties for many 
months. Even some liquor stores 
are operating, though they keep 
their stocks hidden for fear of at- 
tracting the attention of fanatic 
Shi'ite militiamen who roam 
about looking for violations of the 
Islamic stricture against alcohol 
Shortages of staples are rare; only 
severe and prolonged shelling in- 
| terrupts the flow of imported 
| goods. Housewives rush out to do 
their shopping early in the morn- 
ing, when an unofficial cease-fire 
reigns; the shelling usually does 
not start until midday 
Thieves steal with impunity, 
but it is not much use complaining 
to the police, who do little except 
direct traffic these days. It is occa- 
sionally possible to protest to 
whatever militiamen control the 
neighborhood; they sometimes 
catch a criminal and deal out 
rough justice. Then again, the rob- 
bers might be their comrades. For 
self-protection, many Beiruti 
men—even if they are not affiliat- 
ed with one or another militia 
Carry guns tucked under their 
belts, and women have neat little 
38s stashed away in their purses 
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businessman: “The trick is to an- 
ticipate where the next flare-up is 
going to take place and move be- 
fore it happens. Of course you 
have to be pretty well off to afford 
that. Poor people have to sit tight 
until the fire licks their feet.” 


T o the south of Beirut lies one 
spot of brightness: the Sum- 
merland Hotel. If they have 
enough money (single room: $60 
per night), shell-shocked Beirutis 
can experience resort fantasy for 
a few days before returning to 
the realities in town. Among 
Summerland’s amenities: its own 
generators, armed guards, a 
Mediterranean beach front and a 
relatively safe outdoor café with 
fine Lebanese cuisine. As in the 
golden days, the bikinis are still 
brief and the bodies tanned 

But Summerland is a weekend 
luxury only for the well-to-do, a 
remnant of a Lebanon that Beirut 
residents wistfully recall. The rest 
of the time, for the rest of the peo- 
ple, Beirut means violence as usu- 
al. Perhaps the most telling image 
of Beirut’s chilling atmosphere of 
terror and normality is that of a 
young Shiite militiaman who 
rested in the sunlight one day this 
spring after a hard battle with a 
Sunni force. As he squatted on the 
rubble-strewn pavement, he held 
a rocket-propelled grenade in one 
hand and, in the other, a vanilla 
ice cream cone By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by John Borrell/Beirut 
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Holier-Than- Thou on Star Wars 


The Soviets conveniently overlook their own efforts 





here is an Ivan-One-Note quality to | 1983, he was challenging the assumption 

Soviet propaganda against the U.S. | that the human race is condemned to rely 
these days. Whatever the issue at hand— | for its survival on a suicide pact between 
trade, ideology, Third World instability— | two hostile states. He envisioned a com- 
Soviet spokesmen routinely find some _ prehensive, impregnable system of exotic, 
way of working in a denunciation of Ron- | space-based missile killers that would, in 
ald Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative. | his phrase, render nuclear weapons “im- 
Part of the Soviet complaint is that SDI, | potent and obsolete.” Some advocates of 
commonly called Star Wars, has the po- | the program, however, would settle for a 
tential of drastically changing the rules | more modest shield designed to protect 
whereby the superpowers deter each oth- | American missile sites. 
er from starting a nuclear war. SDI has been immensely controver- 

For decades deterrence has rested on | sial, and justifiably so. The old logic un- 
the threat of retaliation. Thus, for both | derlying “offense-dominated deterrence” 
sides, the ultimate defense has been the | has yet to be disproved. Conversely, the 
ultimate offense. Large-scale defenses on | technical feasibility and strategic wisdom 
one side would make the other side less 
certain of being able to pose a credible 
threat of retaliation. That would under- | Secretary Robert McNamara, an early 
mine deterrence. In 1972 this principle | proponent of restrictions on ABMs: “The 
was codified in the first treaty produced | human mind has yet to conceive of a way 
by the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks to limit offense while at the same time 
(SALT 1), which severely limited the anti- | permitting unlimited defense.” 


of substituting defenses for offenses has | 
yet to be proved. Says former Defense | 


mer Pentagon chief, James Schlesinger, 
criticized the Reagan Administration for 
prejudging what SDI scientists will find: 
“In an R&D effort, the normal behavior is 
to allow the technical uncertainties to be | 
resolved before one reaches conclusions 
about force structures or strategy. In this 
case, the results are being announced in | 
advance: a revolutionary change in strate- _ 
gic doctrine and the strategic relation- 
ships between the superpowers.” 

The Soviets treat SDI with a mix- | 
ture of ridicule and alarmism and would | 
like to see the Reagan Administration | 
pressured by Congress and the NATO 
allies into abandoning the scheme alto- | 
gether. They want the world to believe | 





| that the idea of strategic defense is some- | 


thing new under the sun, and that it ema- 
nates exclusively from the diabolical 
brains of American warmongers. In fact, 
the U.S.S.R. bears a large share of the 
blame for the renewed American interest | 
in defenses. The Soviets have built up | 
their offensive forces to a level that is | 
difficult to justify as purely retaliatory. 
They have prompted concern that if pres- 
ent trends continue, the American deter- 
rent may someday be vulnerable to a pre- 


ballistic-missile defenses of both sides. | 





In an article published last week in 
When Reagan unveiled Star Wars in | the quarterly Foreign Affairs, another for- 


emptive attack. 
Moreover, the Soviets have invested 











A Star Wars Snafu 


T he technology may have been flawless, but the people 
were not. Scientists ata U.S. Air Force ground station ona 
Maui mountaintop fired a laser beam 220 miles through space 
ata minute target, an 8-in. mirror attached toa hatch window 
on the left side of the space shuttle Discovery, which was 
speeding above the Hawaiian island at 17,500 m.p.h. The in- 
tention was to bounce the low-powered ribbon of light off the 
mirror and send it flashing back to Maui. But as the blue- 
green laser beam successfully “painted” the spacecraft over 
the test site, no reflection bounced back. Mission Commander 
Daniel Brandenstein stated the obvious: 
“We're not pointing at the ground.” 
Indeed, Discovery was turned 180° in 
the wrong direction, with the mirror fac- 
ing the darkness of space instead of the} — 
laser beam coming from earth. “We} 
slipped up,” said Flight Director Milton | ==" __ 
Heflin. Human error had ruined the 
first space shuttle experiment in Presi- 
dent Reagan's $26 billion Star Wars re- 
search program last week. Mission Con- 
trol at the Johnson Space Center in fe ) 
Houston, it turned out, had given the as- : 
tronauts the wrong numbers to feed into di aS 
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upward, searching for a nonexistent] 
peak 9,994 nautical miles high. a 
ded sith fies teaie eek oe in te ee Set 


direction, the laser beam flashed off the} _ 
mirror for more than 24 min., creating a til 


spectacular light show for Discovery's|__ 






















crew as they broadcast the booming strains of Tchaikovsky's 
1812 Overture. 

Critics of Star Wars seized on the initial snafu as proof of 
the program’s folly. Said Physicist Robert Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Institute for Space and Security Studies in Poto- 
mac, Md.: “The problem is in applications of an immensely 
complex system ... The chances are that [it] never could 
be debugged.” 

The test was designed to see how well a laser beam can re- 
main fixed on an object in a low orbit around the earth, despite 
the distorting effect of the atmosphere. Such a capability is im- 
portant because Star Wars planners want to station high-pow- 
ered lasers on the ground, where they could be as big as neces- 

sary and easily maintained. These lasers 
.| would shoot beams up to orbiting mir- 
rors, which would then direct the destruc- 
tive light at incoming missiles. 

To aim its mirror earthward, Discov- 
ery had to fly with its nose forward and 
pitched downward. When it passed over 
the Maui facility on its 37th orbit 
Wednesday, the shuttle was instead fly- 
ing backward with its nose pitched slight- 
| ly upward. A NASA spokesman sheepishly 
called the mistake a “ground-based ac- 
— counting error.” 

The shuttle’s seven-member crew 
also successfully launched three commu- 
nications satellites for various clients be- 
fore this week’s scheduled Troni- 
cally, while Shi‘ite terrorists held 40 
American hostages from a hijacked air- 
liner, one of the satellites the U.S. boosted 
into orbit (for a $19.2 million fee) is owned 
by a consortium of 21 Arab nations—in- 
cluding Lebanon and Syria—and the Pal- 
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as heavily in strategic defenses during the 
past 20 years as in strategic offenses. They 
have a network of antiaircraft defenses 
much more extensive than that of the U.S 
The city of Moscow is protected by the 
world’s only operational ABM system (per- 
mitted under SALT 1). Washington, by 
contrast, is completely defenseless to mis- 
sile attack, in keeping with the spirit of 
Mutual Assured Destruction 

Only now is the US. getting around to 
testing an antisatellite system, which 
might be a precursor to Star Wars; the So- 
viets already have an operational, albeit 
more primitive, ASAT. The Soviets are also 
experimenting with lasers that might be 
deployed in space. Challenged on that ac- 
tivity, they say, rather implausibly, that it 
is for “medical applications.” 

So much for the self-righteousness of 
the Soviet line on Star Wars. Equally pho- 
ny is Moscow’s insistence, at Geneva and 
elsewhere, that the U.S. must agree to a 
ban not just on the testing and deploy- 
ment of high-tech defenses but on re- 
search as well. Such a prohibition cannot 
be monitored and enforced, since spy sat- 
ellites cannot see what is going on in lab 
oratories on the other side 

During SALT I, Soviet negotiators 
not only acknowledged the verification 
problem but were the ones who actively 
resisted restrictions on research. When 
the Defense Minister at the time, Andrei 
Grechko, testified on behalf of Soviet 
ratification of the ABM treaty in 1972, 
he stressed, approvingly, that the pact 
“imposes no limitations on the perfor- 
mance of research and experimental 
work aimed at resolving the problem of 
defending the country against nuclear 
missile attack.” 


he Kremlin’s newfound desire to for- 
bid research is almost surely a cynical 
bargaining ploy that the USS.R. will 
| abandon if the negotiations in Geneva 
ever turn serious. Privately, some Soviet 
officials are already hinting that their side 
might settle for a moratorium on the test- 
ing and deployment of new defensive 
technologies, or perhaps an updated ver- 
sion of the 1972 ABM treaty that would set 
new limits on permissible levels of de 
fense. Those are among the alternatives 
advocated by the more reasonable Ameri- 
can critics of Star Wars, as long as the 
moratorium or updated ABM treaty Is ac- 
companied by significant reductions in 
Soviet offensive weapons. That outcome 
might enhance traditional deterrence, 
since it would reduce the vulnerability of 
American forces and avoid an escalation 
of competition in offensive and defensive 
systems alike 
To accept such a deal, the Reagan 
Administration would have to scale back 
considerably on its grandiose expecta- 
tions for Star Wars. At the same time, 
however, the Soviets would have to stop 
making propaganda out of strategic de- 


fense and treat it instead as a serious 
issue for negotiation, which has aris- 
en largely because of their military 


programs —By Strobe Talbott 
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A Spy’s Unhappy Household 


Family squabbles undid an espionage ring 


he most damaging spy operation in the 

US. in nearly four decades was ex- 
posed, curiously, through a mundane child- 
custody fight. Barbara Walker, the ex-wife, 
and Laura Snyder, the daughter, of accused 
Spymaster John A. Walker Jr., disclosed 
last week that Laura’s efforts to regain her 
five-year-old son led them to report Walker 
to the FBI. The two women provided new 
details of the family’s past, revealing some 
oddly twisted values. Although Barbara 
knew her husband was selling secrets to the 
Soviets, she seemed equally concerned that 
he was using his espionage activities as an 
alibi for romantic travels with other wom- 
en. After she finally turned Walker in to the 
FBI last November, Barbara admitted, she 
warned him she had done so, thereby giving 
him a chance to flee 

Some of these insights into the Walker 
family saga came to light on cable TV in 
an interview that Laura Walker Snyder, 
25, gave to the Virginia-based Christian 
Broadcasting Network. In 1979, Laura 
said, she told her husband, 
Mark Snyder, 26, that her 
father had tried to enlist 
her as a spy while she was 
in the Army. After she and 
Mark separated in 1982, 
Mark kept their son Chris 
topher, then 2, and, ac- 
cording to Laura, threat- 
ened to expose John 
Walker's espionage if she 
tried to win legal custody 
of the boy. “My husband was blackmail- 
ing me,” Laura charged. “He told me that 
if I tried to get the baby, he would turn in 
my father or tell what he knew, and he 
would destroy the family.” Earlier this 
month, Laura snatched Christopher from 
his father’s Laurel, Md., neighborhood 

Mark Snyder insisted that Laura’s story 
was “a bunch of garbage.” He denied hav- 
ing known of her father’s spying or having 
made any blackmail threats. He contended 
that Laura knew of Christopher's where- 
abouts and had been free to visit him 





Laura in television interview 


Laura was also at odds with her moth- 
er. The two admitted they had not spoken 
to each other for 16 months prior to last 
November. The daughter claimed that 
they had quarreled over her mother’s re- 
fusal to tell the FBI about John Walker's 
spying and thus break Mark’s hold on 
Christopher. Laura considered going to 
the FBI alone, but her loyalties were divid- 
ed. “I was torn between exposing my father 
and risking [his spending] his entire life in 
jail,” she said. “I do love my father.” At the 
same time, Laura claimed, her mother had 
warned, “If you do this, you’re going to de- 
stroy the whole family. I could go to jail, 
and who knows what else could happen?” 

Finally, after Laura broke the ice witha 
telephone call last Nov. 23, Barbara agreed 
to tell the FBI about John Walker's spying. 
Only afterward did the women learn that 
Laura’s brother Michael, 22, had also been 
implicated in his father’s espionage ring 
Said Laura of her mother: “See the irony? 
She turns in my father so that I can fight for 

my son, and her own son is 
now a victim.” 
Barbara Walker told 
> the New York Times that 
the FBI would not take her 
seriously at first because she 
drank heavily before decid- 
ing to take the fateful step 
She said she had suspected 
her husband of spying since 
1967 and had even told their 
four children about it. “AIL T 
tried to do was tell them their father was not 
a good person, but he was still their father,” 
she said. After turning John in, she re- 
mained concerned about him. “I wanted to 
give John a chance to run. That bond goes a 
lot deeper than you think.” 

Barbara Walker estimated that John 
Walker may have been paid as much as $1 
million by the Soviets. She could not be 
more precise, she said, because “the Rus- 
sians don’t write checks.” By Ed Magmuison. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
B. Russell Leavitt/Norfolk 











The Democrats’ star performer crusading against Reagan-style tax reform 


Cuomo’s Sparring Partner 





White House Communications Di- 
rector Patrick Buchanan had given sup- 
porters of New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo reason to rejoice. How? By lam- 
basting Cuomo as a “glib, fast-talking lob- 
byist for a reactionary liberalism” in his 
campaign against President Reagan’s 
tax-reform plan. And by branding the 
Democrats’ star performer a “welfare 
statist” who belongs to an “American 
Left” whose “dirty little secret is that it is 
interested in power, not people.” Such 
choice abuse, in Buchwald’s view, added 
up to the “kind of endorsement from the 
White House” that “a Democratic candi- 
date for the presidency would kill for.” 

Buchwald’s satirical assessment ap- 
peared close to the truth last week. The 
attacks from the White House provided 
Cuomo with the biggest splurge of public 
attention and sympathy he has received 
since his “Shining City” keynote speech 
transfixed the Democratic National Con- 
vention in San Francisco last July. 

Cuomo, to be sure, routinely disclaims 
any ambition for the White House, insist- 
ing that he is a candidate only for re-elec- 
tion as Governor next year. But he has 
more than welcomed fresh attention as 
point man in the gathering campaign 
against the Administration’s tax-reform 
plan. In that role, Cuomo had been pop- 
ping up all over the place last month—on 
ABC’s This Week with David Brinkley, on 
PBS's MacNeil-Lehrer Newshour, at Har- 
vard’s Class Day, at the New York Uni- 
versity commencement, before the con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee. 
Still, his crusade seemed to be struggling 
in obscurity until he was hit with the Bu- 
chanan bombardment. The combative 
White House communications director 








counts in The Making of the 


A White House attack boosts the Governor 


s Humorist Art Buchwald saw it, | responded to Cuomo first in a news con- 


ference and later in a letter to the New 
York Times. Wrote the publicist who used 
to feed Vice President Spiro Agnew some 
of his acid lines: “I never anticipated much 
in the way of decency or accuracy from the 
commentaries of Mario Cuomo.” 
Buchanan cleared his attack ahead of 
time with White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan. As a former aide to Rich- 
ard Nixon, though, he should have real- 
ized that he was doing Cuomo the same 
sort of favor that President Lyndon B 
Johnson inadvertently did for Nixon. In 
1966 the former Republican Vice Presi- 
dent was gadding about (with Aides Pat 
Buchanan and William Safire 
in tow) trying desperately to 
get some national attention, 
when one day he had the good 
luck to say something about 
Viet Nam that angered L.B.J. 
Johnson lashed out at Nixon 
as a “chronic campaigner” 
who “never did really recog- 
nize what was going on when 
he had an official position in 
the Government.” The result, 
as Theodore H. White re- 


Buchanan: 


President: 1968, was that 
“Nixon was, overnight, front-page 
again.’ Buchanan has certainly not 
helped Cuomo so dramatically. Nonethe- 
less, he has handed New York’s Governor 
the official White House seal of disap- 
proval as Most Important Adversary in 
the tax-reform battle 

Cuomo seemed to enjoy his new status 
last week when he hopped to Washington 
for a round of meetings, an appearance at 
the National Press Club and a roast at- 
tended by top Democratic leaders. Bu- 
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attacks 





chanan, he told questioners at the Press 
Club, “has been far more valuable to our 
cause than I have been.” The Governor 
also noted casually that President Reagan 
had sent him a birthday telegram the 
same week that Buchanan had launched 
his all-out assault 

Cuomo’s formal address at the Press 
Club was a summary of his arguments 
against Reagan-style tax reform, particu- 
larly the Administration’s proposal to 


| eliminate the deductibility of state and lo- 


cal taxes (which Cuomo says would cost 
New York $4 billion in revenues a year) 


| while decreasing the capital gains rate 


The Administration plan, Cuomo argued, 
“is a rip-off dressed up as reform.” In the 
five years since the 1981 tax cut, Cuomo 
said, “the President will have [reduced] 
the tax rate on our richest Americans 
by 50%.” 

Answering Administration claims that 
only a handful of high-tax states favor his 
position, the Governor said it was true that 
only 15 states would be directly harmed by 
the repeal of the state and local deductions 
But, he said, “those states have more than 
40% of the nation’s population,” and he 
added that the state and local tax deduc- 
tions are “used by more people than any 
other in the federal code.” Moreover, 
Cuomo pointed out that in April 1983, 
Reagan said that eliminating the deduc- 
tion would create “a tax on a tax.” 

Cuomo’s pilgrimage to Washington 
included a 20-minute call on House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, who avoided com- 
mitting himself to Cuomo’s position on 
the deduction issue. He also huddled with 
several New York Congressmen over his 
scheduled appearance before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in July. Not 
all Democrats on Capitol Hill are eager to 
line up behind the Governor; many feel 
that New York’s high tax deductions 
serve as powerful grist for Reagan's 
speeches around the country. “This is 
a war between Cuomo and the other 
Democrats,” said Buchanan, 
pointing to Democratic tax 
reformers such as New Jersey 
Senator Bill Bradley and Mis- 
souri Congressman Richard 
Gephardt. “Despite what he 
says, Cuomo will be perceived 
as being willing to kill tax re- 
form to retain a deduction 
that benefits primarily the 
well-to-do.” 

One aide to a Democratic 
Senator agreed with that as- 
sessment. “If I were advising 
Mario, I'd tell him to cool it,” 
he said. “As the Governor of New York, he 
has to oppose the elimination, but he 
doesn’t have to make this much noise.” 
Pollster Pat Caddell, who advises Cuomo, 
feels the Governor’s high profile against 
the tax plan is worth the gamble. Said Cad- 
dell: “Sometimes you lead when nobody 
else is there. There is still a long way to go 
on this tax issue, and other voices may soon 
follow.” — By Frank Trippett. Reported 
by Marcia Gauger/New York and Alessandra 
Stanley/Washington 
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American Notes 





Shooting at Foggy Bottom 


It was not exactly a terrorist act, but in 
a week filled with political violence, it 
raised fresh concerns about the security of 
US. officials. Edward Doster, 20, a former 
Maryland racetrack stable boy, showed his 
dependent’s pass at State Department 
headquarters and was allowed to enter 
without putting his gym bag through metal 
detectors. Upon reaching the seventh-floor 
“corridor of power,” he went into a men’s 
room and assembled a rifle from the bag’s 
contents. Then he confronted his mother 
Carole, 44, a secretary in the office of State Department Counsel- 
or Edward Derwinski. After an exchange of words, Doster shot 
and killed her, then himself. Last month, he had been charged 
by Alexandria, Va., police with beating her repeatedly. 

Just 100 yds. away, Secretary of State George Shultz was in his 
office, talking by phone to Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
about the hostage crisis. After the killings, security was tightened, 
including some searches of attaché cases. Still, unsettled officials 
admitted that lapses can always occur. Said one: “We have to func- 
tion. Are we going to search 10,000 people a day? I don’t think you 
can ensure that a tragic incident like this will never happen.” 
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| Secretary Shultz 


Money for Chemical Warfare 


For the past three years, the House of Representatives re- 
sisted approving money for chemical weapons despite vigorous 
lobbying by the Reagan Administration. But last week, after an- 
other round of Administration arm twisting, the House autho- 
rized $124.5 million to develop shells and bombs that will use 
nerve gas. Said Illinois Republican John Porter, who led the op- 
position to the bill: “I have President Reagan’s tire tracks down 
my back.” 

The two chemical components that produce nerve gas for 
the new weapons system would be stored in separate states; 
these chemicals become lethal only when combined. The 
House added severe restrictions to its approval. Unlike the 
Senate’s appropriation of $163.5 million in late May, the 
| House money could not be released until September of 1987 
and is contingent upon the President’s certifying that the le- 
thal weapons are needed for national security. The House also 
insisted that America’s NATO allies permit chemical weapons 
to be stored on their territory, something they have strenuous- 
ly opposed in the past. So where does that leave the chemical 
weapons program? “It means we're on second base,” says 
Missouri Democrat Ike Skelton, a leader in the fight for ap- 
proval. “We struck out the three previous years, but we're in 
scoring position now.” 





Cooperation, Wilderness-Style 


To the uninitiated, the plan might have seemed like inno- 
cence itself: the Environmental Protection Agency, pressing 
ahead its nationwide survey of the effects of acid rain, wanted to 
dispatch helicopters to fetch water samples from some 400 lakes 
in wilderness areas of nine Western states. Yet when the propos- 
| al reached the U.S. Forest Service, it was as though someone had 
advocated lakeside shopping centers. No way, EPA, growled the 
official guardian of the wilderness. 

The Forest Service stood sternly on the Wilderness Act of 
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1964, which prohibits mechanized vehicles in protected lands 
except in emergencies. Never mind that the helicopter sampling 
would require just 20 min., or that the airborne method would 
guarantee faster analysis. If the EPA needed some samples, the 
Forest Service insisted, they could be obtained on foot or horse- 
back. There the matter simmered for about three months until a 
compromise seeped forth last week. The upshot: this fall the EPA 
will use copters to reach 50 remote wilderness lakes, while the 
Forest Service will collect samples by foot from all of them. If 
samples collected the old-fashioned way prove inaccurate, the 
two agencies will renegotiate. Says EPA Administrator Bernard 
Goldstein: “We were just seeking an appropriate balance be- 
tween two competing concerns—both of them valid.” 


FUGITIVES 


AFISTful of Collars 





a 3 ah 
Puno: 


US. marshals: fly me 


“Congratulations! You are the [ 
winner of a weekend retreat in the | 


TTT) 


Bahamas. Enclosed please find 
your champagne-flight boarding 
pass.” So began an apparent pro- 
motional letter from Pufio Aero 
Tours to some 200 seemingly 
lucky Floridians. On the appoint- 
ed day, the letter continued, the 
winners would be picked up for a 
ride to the airport in limousines 
They were indeed picked up—by federal marshals masquerad- 
ing as chauffeurs. The would-be vacationers, handcuffed within 
moments after climbing into the cars, were all fugitives, wanted 
on charges ranging from embezzlement and grand theft to rape. 
Pufio Aero Tours was a front for a sting operation by the U.S. 
Marshals Service's Fugitive Investigative Strike Team (FIST) 

The vacation sting was part of an eleven-week Florida 
roundup in which the marshals and local police forces success- 
fully tracked down 3,816 fugitives. Although most of the arrests 
resulted from more conventional police tactics, the Pufio ploy 
and similar lures helped to collar violent criminals without any- 
one being injured. “Scams usually work very well with this type 
of fugitive,” said U.S. Marshal Jerry Bullock, “because their en- 
tire lives are devoted to getting something for nothing.” 
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LOS ANGELES 
House Arrest for a Slumlord 


The principle of making the punishment fit the crime has 
rarely been taken so literally. After Neurosurgeon Milton Avol, 
61, was found guilty of failing to correct repeated violations of 
health and fire-safety codes in the ramshackle, rodent-infested 
apartment buildings he owns, Los Angeles Municipal Judge Ve- 
ronica Simmons McBeth sentenced him to spend 30 days in a 
public cell and 30 days in a private one: a grungy one-room 
apartment in one of his own buildings. 

The Beverly Hills doctor, who is free pending appeal, would be 
permitted some amenities in his house arrest: 
a television, reading material and a private se- 
curity guard. He would be able to leave his 
shabby room only to use one of the hallway 
bathrooms, which are shared by as many asa 
dozen tenants. Deputy City Attorney Steph- 
anie Sautner, who prosecuted the case, told 
the Los Angeles Times, “If landlords fear that 
they would have to live in the same squalor 
they impose on some of their tenants, they just 








might think twice before allowing their apart- 
ments to deteriorate to such a level.” 
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SEARCHES 


“Absolutely No Doubt”’ 


Investigators conclude that the Mengele mystery has been solved 


arefully, cautiously, determined 

not to miss the smallest detail this 

lime around, the Brazilian inves- 

tigators retraced their steps. Un- 
der the watchful gaze of foreign observers, 
gravediggers in the small hillside town of 
Embu reopened the local cemetery’s tomb 
321, from which they had exhumed some 
mysterious remains two weeks earlier, 
and turned up four more teeth and several 
bone fragments. On the outskirts of near- 
by Sado Paulo, police descended once 
again on the dilapidated bungalow where 
the mystery man was said to have lived, 
and uncovered two bullets and a box of 
medical supplies. Then, returning to the 
home of Wolfram and Liselotte Bossert, 
self-proclaimed friends of the dead man, 
policemen came upon a tape that featured 
martial music and a speech by Adolf Hit- 
ler ata rally. The pieces of the puzzle were 
coming together, and they suggested that 
the body found at Embu did indeed be- 
long to the “Angel of Death” and 
the world’s most hunted war criminal, 
Dr. Josef Mengele. 

Finally, shortly before noon last Fri- 
day, the suggestion became a conclusion 
As reporters and television crewmen from 
around the world jostled for position, Fed- 
eral Police Superintendent Romeu Tuma 
and the 16 forensic experts (six of them 
Americans) who had been examining the 
skeletal remains inched their way into the 
top-floor cafeteria of the 20-story Sao 
Paulo federal police headquarters. A busi- 
nesslike Dr. Lowell Levine, a forensic spe- 
cialist from the U.S. Justice Department, 
stepped forward and announced the ex- 
perts’ unanimous conclusion: “The skele- 
ton is that of Josef Mengele within a rea- 
sonable scientific certainty.” Later, the 
Americans reported that they had “abso- 
lutely no doubt” of their findings. 

The bones, added Brazilian Forensic 
Anthropologist Daniel Mufioz, conflicted 
in not a single respect with the medical rec- 
ords of the man who sent 400,000 people, 
mostly Jews, to their deaths at the Ausch- 
witz-Birkenau concentration camp in Po- 
land during World War IT. Earlier, experts 
had found that the handwriting on docu- 
ments discovered in Brazil corresponded to 
Mengele’s, and that photographs found in 
the Bossert home matched old pictures of 
the doctor, Most telling of all, an advanced 
method of matching the reconstructed 
skull against old photographs convinced 
the investigators that they had found their 
man. “I came here not knowing whether it 
was Mengele,” said U.S. expert John Fitz- 
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patrick. “I go home fully convinced that it 
was.” 

In West Germany, officials refused to 
comment on the Brazilian findings until 
German forensic experts had returned 
from Sao Paulo. But the week did bring to 
light a stream of photographs and docu- 
ments that seemed to leave little doubt that 
the 25-year hunt for Mengele was over. 
The weekly magazine Bunte Illustrierte 
fleshed out details of the Nazi fugitive’s so- 
journ of roughly 18 years in Brazil with an 
annotated collection of photographs, sup- 
plied by Mengele’s 41-year-old son Rolf. In 
response, the rival weekly Stern ran six 
pages of photographs chronicling the same 
period of lonely exile. Gerald Posner, a 
New York lawyer who has pursued the 
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Identifying Mengele: the skull, says Mufioz is that of the German doctor 





Mengele story for four years and who had 
flown to West Germany from Sao Paulo to 
check the veracity of the Bunte documents, 
expressed no doubts whatsoever. “I'd be 
willing to bet anyone this material is au- 
thentic,” he said 

Nonetheless, the mystery was not en- 
tirely laid to rest. The body in Brazil was 
apparently Mengele’s, and the papers in 
West Germany appeared to be authentic 
too. Yet questions continued to be asked 
about the motives of the Bosserts, who 
claimed to have sheltered the fugitive, 
and those of the Mengele family in West 
Germany, which apparently sent both 
funds and emissaries to the Nazi doctor, 
all the while concealing a trove of reveal- 
ing photographs and documents. Because 
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the fugitive apparently had left no recent 
dental records, forensic investigators ad- 
mitted they could never declare with 
100% certainty that the remains they had 
examined were those of Mengele. 

The old Nazi's quiet demise was in 
keeping with the way he had spent his fi- 
nal years. Accompanied by photographs 
showing a distinguished-looking old man 
at once elegant and elegiac, the Bunte sto- 
ry presented the image of a melancholy 
but unrepentant old man living out his 
last days in near poverty. That impression 
was confirmed by his writings, in which 
the doctor grumpily denounced Commu- 
nism and even went so far as to claim that 
the Nazi era would be regarded by history 
as one of the most splendid epochs since 
the time of Alexander the Great 


s Rolf Mengele told it in 

the Bunte story, the first 

time he met his father 

was on a skiing vacation 
in Switzerland in 1956, when the 
twelve-year-old boy stayed at a 
mountain hotel with an affable 
uncle called Helmut Gregor. 
Three years later, said Rolf, he 
discovered that “Uncle Helmut” 
was actually his father. As the 
two began to correspond, Rolf 
told Bunte, the fugitive showed 
himself to be paternal but far 
from penitent. “I can never hope 
that you will understand or sym- 
pathize with the course of my 
life,” he wrote Rolf. “But I have 
not the slightest reason to justify, 
or apologize for, any of my deci- 
sions or actions.” As their corre- 
spondence grew more conten- 
tious, Rolf resolved to meet his 
father again. In 1977 he flew to 
Sado Paulo 

He was met at the airport, 
the story continued, by Wolfram 
Bossert and driven in a rickety 
Volkswagen down a_ potholed 
dirt road into a virtual slum. “My 
father’s house,” Rolf remem- 
bered, “was nothing more than a 
wooden hut.” Inside, it was 
meanly furnished with a bed, a 
table, a few chairs and a closet 
As he entered the house, Rolf re- 
called, “my father trembled with 
excitement. I saw that he had tears in 
his eyes.” 

During his 14-day stay, said Rolf, he 
found a person very different from the 
dapper, even avuncular man-about-town 
he had seen in photographs. His father 
was intellectually alert and still on top of 
his Greek and Latin, Rolf recalled, “but 
he was a haunted creature,” possessed by 
suicidal thoughts. At the same time, the 
| doctor seemed to regret nothing. “There 

are no judges,” Rolf recalled his father 
saying of his pursuers, “only avengers.” 

Throughout the years of exile, Rolf 
said, the Mengele family sent the doc- 
tor between $100 and $175 a month. The 
old man’s diaries suggested that he might 


ranging modest real estate deals. Yet his 
father’s poverty, Rolf told Bunte, ironical- 
ly may have provided his protection; after 
all, Mengele hunters “looked for him in a 
white villa on the sea, in the back of a 
Mercedes, behind bodyguards and guard- 
ed by German shepherds.” They did not 
guess, ventured Rolf, that the runaway 
Nazi might be living in penury in a ram- 
shackle hut. Thinking of that sorry plight, 
and of the jottings about children and 
poodles that constituted the lion’s share of 
the released documents, Rolf said he de- 
plored the methods and madness of the 


| doctor, but could not condemn him. “I 


don’t support my father,” he said, “but I 
don’t want to betray him either.” 

Rolf returned to Brazil in 1979, soon 
after Mengele drowned off a beach at Ber- 


Happy days: the doctor with the Bossert children 


tioga during an outing with the Bosserts. 
At that point, the younger Mengele re- 
ported, he collected from the Bosserts 
most of his father’s effects; the rest, he 
thought, the couple had destroyed. Last 
week, however, Stern announced that it 
had bought from the Bosserts several hun- 
dred photographs of Mengele, along with 
three tapes of conversations, about a doz- 
en notebooks and assorted letters 

The revelation raised the competition 
between the two rival magazines to new 
heights. Bunte announced that it would 
turn over all syndication fees from the 
Mengele story to Auschwitz survivors and 
to descendants of the camp's victims; 
Gunther Len Schénfeld, head of Stern's 


have supplemented those funds by ar- | news department, told TIME that the gen- 
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erous-seeming gesture was “a show of hy- 


pocrisy.” Privately, some editors at Bunte | 
| accused Stern of having stolen its cache of 


Mengele materials. Journalists at Stern 
complained that Bunte had violated copy- 
right laws by running pictures owned by 
the Bosserts 

The feature common to both maga- 
zines, however, was their extreme caution 
in handling their respective scoops. Stung, 
perhaps, by the derision it drew after it 
fell for a hoax in publishing the so-called 
Hitler Diaries two years ago, Stern down- 
played its pictures of the old man in Bra- 
zil. On its cover the magazine ran its stan- 
dard topless beauty, and it held its press 
run to the usual 1.6 million copies. 

Bunte was equally circumspect. In 
an introduction to Rolf’s story, it recom- 
mended skepticism by readers 
“because this is an account of a 
man who for more than three 
decades knew how to escape or 
deceive his pursuers.” The maga- 
zine promised four more install- 
ments describing how Mengele, 
immediately after the war, had 
worked for four years as a groom 
for a farmer near Munich; how 
he had been mistakenly arrested 
by Italian authorities in 1949 in 
Genoa, then released three weeks 
later with friendly apologies; and 
how he was assisted in South 
America by Hans-Ulrich Rudel, 
a Luftwaffe ace and unrepentant 
Nazi with connections to Para- 
guayan Dictator Alfredo Stroess- 
= ner. Nonetheless, the magazine 
was hedging its bets until three 
special investigators it had hired 
had checked the authenticity of 
all the material at hand. Norbert 
Sakowski, Bunte's deputy editor 
in chief, said that he was con- 
vinced the documents were genu- 
ine, “but I can’t rule out the 
possibility that it might be a 
Hitchcock plot.” 

Both magazines met with a 
lukewarm response when they 
tried to sell syndication rights to 
US. television networks for up to 
$600,000. After the news confer- 
ence in Sado Paulo, moreover, 
Menachem Russek, the retired 
head of an Israeli police anti-Nazi 
unit, confessed that he was “not angry but 
disappointed” that Mengele had apparent- 
ly died unregenerate and unpunished. Oth- 
ers were finding the Mengele myth equally 
difficult to abandon. “I admit to having 
hoped that Mengele would have been more 
intriguing than the other Nazi fugitives,” 
acknowledged Archivist Posner. “A num- 
ber of us had fantasies about a man living 
deep in a heavily guarded jungle com- 
pound surrounded by bodyguards and po- 
lice dogs. Frankly, a lot of the material we 
have found is very dreary.” Thus ended 
one of the most dramatic searches of the 
century, not in a blaze of justice but, quiet- 
ly, ina pile of bones. —By Pico lyer. Report- 
ed by William McWhirter/Bonn and Gavin Scott/ 
Sado Paulo 
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Good heavens, Monsieur Dupont! 

We didn’t mean to win! 

Honest! 

Monsieur Dupont? 

We didn't mean to startle you. Perhaps we owe 
you some explanation. 

The fact of the matter is, Monsieur Dupont, we 
entered our wines in international competition only to 
make a point. 

The point is that Gallo wines today are com- 
parable or superior to those of other vintners, regardless 
of the price. 

And, considering all we've done to accomplish 
this, we were sure you wouldnt blame us. 

We acquired the finest wine grapes that could be 
found anywhere in the world. 

We replanted hundreds of acres of California's 
finest wine-growing regions with these costly and classic 
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European grape varieties. 

We imported oak from France and Yugoslavia, to 
make one of the world’s finest aging cellars. 

And we introduced a line of new varietal wines 
that has pleased the harshest of critics. 

And, of course at the same time we've kept in 
mind the fact that most people can't—or shouldn't—spend 
ten or twenty dollars just for a bottle of fine wine. 

In short, Monsieur Dupont, we've done everything 
we could possibly do to make sure Gallo wines today 
are the best that wine can be. 

By the way, Monsieur Dupont, we're pleased to 
announce that just last year alone, Gallo won 141 more 
awards in domestic and international competition. Why, 
that’s more than any other winery! 

What do you think of that, Tod 
Monsieur Dupont? 

Monsieur Dupont? 


O. 











EL SALVADOR 
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A Chaotic Scene of Savagery 


Commandos kill 13, including six Americans, in a bold attack 


he Zona Rosa section of San Salvador 

is a popular night spot for foreign- 
ers and wealthy Salvadorans. On most 
evenings the three-block-long strip of dis- 
cos and sidewalk cafés, with their red- 
enameled tables and brightly striped um- 
brellas, offers a festive distraction from 
the civil war that has racked El Salvador 
for the past five years. But for one night 
last week this cheerful stretch became an 
avenue of death. At about 8:45 p.m., be- 
tween six and ten gunmen, dressed in 
jeans, military camouflage shirts and 
green caps, opened fire on four crowded 


backed government of Salvadoran Presi- 
dent José Napoleén Duarte. In a message 
delivered to a French news agency, the 
Mardoqueo Cruz claimed the raid was 
part of an operation that it called “Yan- 
kee Aggressor in El Salvador: Another 
Viet Nam Awaits You.” The message 
hinted at further strikes against U.S. mili- 
tary personnel, CIA agents and their allies 
The rebels said they had aimed their “rev- 
olutionary rifles” in the Zona Rosa only at 
U.S. military personnel and their com- 
panions. They claimed that the other 
casualties in the restaurants were the 


A victim of the massacre by terrorists lies dead in a San Salvador restaurant 


Those who were spared lighted candles in a Salvadoran gesture of respect 


cafés. In several minutes of shooting, they 
killed 13 people, including four off-duty 
Marines (all guards at the U.S embassy), 
two visiting U.S. businessmen and seven 
Latin Americans 
The scene, said an eyewitness, was “a 
horrible bloody mess.” Blood mingled 
with spilled beer and ice on the concrete, 
and once white napkins lay rumpled, 
| soaked in red. Some of those who had 
been spared took lighted candles from 
the tables and placed them at the heads 
of the dead in a Salvadoran gesture of re- 
spect. “I didn’t imagine that [the civil 
war] would reach this savagery,” said Sal- 
vadoran Supreme Court President Fran- 
cisco José Guerrero as he surveyed the 
| chaotic scene 
| At week’s end the Mardoqueo Cruz 
urban-guerrilla commandos took respon- 
sibility for the shooting. The little-known 
group is a wing of the Central American 
Revolutionary Workers’ Party. The party 
in turn is the smallest of five rebel factions 
in the Farabundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front (F.M.L.N.), the 10,000-member 
guerrilla group that is fighting the U.S.- 
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result of patrons’ returning the gunfire 

The night before the Mardoqueo Cruz 
stepped forward, the F.M.L.N.’s clandes- 
tine radio station broadcast the claim 
that U.S. military involvement in El Sal- 
vador had caused the killings. “The first 
Marines are starting to fall,” it said 
“The first results of the Yankee invasion 
of our country are beginning to be paid by 
deaths.” In recent months the Mardoqueo 
Cruz has claimed responsibility for the 
Feb. 6 takeover of six San Salvador radio 
stations; for ambushing national police 
troops on Feb. 20, killing two and wound- 
ing ten; and for the March 27 attack on 
national police headquarters in San Sal- 
vador, in which a woman was slain 

In Washington, President Reagan 
denounced the killings as “senseless ter- 
rorism.”’ He ordered the accelerated de- 
livery of military equipment to El Salva- 
dor and said he stood ready to invoke 
emergency powers to provide additional 
aid. The U.S. has some 55 military advis- 
ers in El Salvador, the maximum number 
permitted by Congress, and for fiscal 
1985 has appropriated $441.35 million 









in military and economic assistance 

The nightmare in the Zona Rosa be- 
gan when a white pickup truck pulled up 
in front of four restaurants: Las Pizzas, the 
Chilis, the Méditerannée and the Flash- 
back. Four men jumped out and began 
spraying gunfire from G-3 and M-16 
automatic rifles. Moments later, a second, 
dark-colored vehicle delivered more gun- 
men, who began blanketing a 60-foot- 
long section of sidewalk with bullets 
Screaming people threw themselves on 
the ground or ran inside the restaurants 
One Marine was chased into Las Pizzas 
and killed. The melee ended when, with- 
out a word, the terrorists scrambled into 
their vehicles and sped away. Within 
minutes, U.S. embassy personnel, led by 
Colonel James Steele, head of the U.S 
military group in El Salvador, were on the 
scene. They rushed the three dying Ma- 
rines to Policlinica Salvadorena hospital 
The death toll also included two Ameri- 
can businessmen employed by Wang 
Laboratories, a Lowell, Mass., computer 
concern, a Guatemalan, a Chilean and 
five Salvadorans 

Salvadoran and American officials 
believe that the attack signals a return by 
guerrillas to a campaign of urban terror- 
ism, a plan that was indicated in numer 
ous guerrilla documents captured by the 
Salvadoran army this year and in broad- 
casts by the rebels’ Radio Venceremos 
Urban terrorism by left-wing groups was 
common in the capital in the late 1970s, 
but tapered off in late 1980, when the re- 
bels took their struggle to the countryside 
Indeed, over the past four or five months 
there have been indications of increasing 
numbers of rebels slipping into the cities 

The café killings were the first to in 


volve official U.S. personnel since May 
1983, when Lieut. Commander Albert 
Schaufelberger 3rd, deputy head of the 


US. military group, was shot to death in 
his car while waiting for his girlfriend on 
the grounds of Central American Universi- 
ty. Despite the fresh bloodshed, Salvadoran 
and US. officials are guardedly optimistic 
about defeating the insurgents. The Salva- 
doran troops are better led than they were 
two years ago, and the 40-odd helicopters 
and two AC-47 gunships provided by the | 
US. have helped break up guerrilla con- 
centrations in the countryside 

After a spartan ceremony at Ilopango 
military airport outside San Salvador, the 
bodies of the four Marines were flown to 
Panama. On Saturday, they were flown to 
Andrews Air Force Base outside Washing- 
ton, where they were met by President 
Reagan. Duarte, who spoke briefly at the 
San Salvador service, called the terrorist at- 
tack “a gesture of barbarism and savage- 
ry.” Later, with reporters, he made it clear 
that the new bloodshed had not dampened 
his resolve to seek conciliation with the re- 
bels. “This will not stop our search for a 
formula to solve the need for dialogue,” he 
said, “Even in the middle of this horror, I 
am ready to talk peace.” By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Mary Jo McConahay/San Salvador 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 

s = 
Fighting Back | 
Botha answers his critics 


pugnacious State President P.W. Bo- 
tha, his government under fire for its 
racial policies and its military adventures 
into neighboring countries, last week is- 
sued a warning to South Africa's critics 
around the world. “No self-respecting 
nation,” he declared, “can allow 
| other country, large or 
small, to dictate to 
it how it should be 
| governed.” Botha’s un- 
| yielding speech, made 
| at the closing of the new 
| 
| 


any 


three-chamber Parlia- 
ment in Cape Town, 
was a reply to the storm 
of international protest 
that has greeted South 
Africa’s actions in re- 
cent weeks. 

In late May, South 
African commandos 
made a foray into Ango- 
la. Then, two weeks ago, 
South African troops at- 
tacked what they claimed were strong- 
holds of African National Congress guer- 
rillas in Botswana, killing at least twelve 
people. Last week another furor erupted 
over the Botha government’s installation 
of a quasi-independent administration in 
South-West Africa, or Namibia, the 
neighboring territory that South Africa 
has controlled for the past 19 years in 
defiance of United Nations resolutions 








calling for independence for the area 
Botha’s remarks seemed specifically 
aimed at Washington, whose relations 
with Pretoria are at their lowest ebb 
since President Reagan entered the 
White House. Two weeks ago the U.S 
recalled Ambassador Herman Nickel 
for consultations to express its anger 
over the Angola and Botswana raids 
Said Botha: “If there are elements in 
Washington who think that South Afri- 
ca is going to be run by the United | 
States, then it must be made quite clear | 





Foreign Minister Pik Botha with State President P.W. Botha 


that those elements are heading for a 
confrontation with the South African 
government and people.” 

Washington stood firm in its opposi- 
tion to Botha’s policies. Warren Clark, 
the alternate U.S. representative to the 
U.N. Security Council, declared that the 
US. “rejects the establishment of the so- 
called interim government in Namibia as 
null and void. These institutions created 











Seeing No Evil 


t least 40 cameramen and report- 

ers were jammed into the narrow 
corridor outside the Osaka apartment 
of Kazuo Nagano, 32. Inside, Nagano, 
the chief suspect in an alleged fraud 
that had bilked thousands of Japanese 
investors of $800 million, waited for 
what seemed to be his inevitable ar- 
rest. Suddenly, two men pushed their 
way through the crowd and an- 
nounced to two private security 
guards, “We've been asked to kill 
him.” When the guards refused to let 
them inside the apartment, the two 
men first tried to break open the door; 
when it did not yield, they smashed a 
small window and climbed through. 
No one seemed to notice that the men 
were carrying something wrapped in 
newspaper. 

As the sounds of scuffling 
emerged, one photographer pointed 
his camera through the window at a 
horrific scene: one of the men was 
holding Nagano in an armlock while 
the other brandished a bloody bayo- 
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Assailant stands over bloodied Nagano 


by Pretoria have no standing.” The US., 
however, along with Britain, abstained on 
a Security Council—passed resolution 
calling on member states to “consider 

taking appropriate voluntary mea- 
sures” against South Africa over its action 
in Namibia 

Botha claimed that the newly in- 
stalled Namibian government in Wind- 
hoek is only temporary and will handle 
the “day-to-day administration” of the 
territory until the U.N. independence 
plan can be carried out. But the new ad- 
ministration has limited 
power: the 62 Assem- 
blymen, all of them se- 
lected by six of Namib- 
ia’s 35 political parties, 
will have no say on for- 
eign affairs or defense 
matters, and Botha will 
have an effective veto 
over any Assembly de- 
cision. Moreover, the 
Ovambo tribe, which 
makes up roughly half 
of Namibia’s popula- 
tion, has been given 
only one of the eight 
Cabinet seats, while 
whites, who constitute 
less than 8%, hold two. Western diplo- 
mats in the region suggest that South Afri- 
ca aims to entrench a friendly govern- 
ment that will eventually force SWAPO, 
the predominantly Ovambo South-West 
African People’s Organization, to turn | 
from guerrilla warfare to political com- 
promise, SWAPO, which has been at war 
with South Africa since 1966, refuses to 
join the new government. a 
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net. Moments later the men emerged 
from the room covered with blood, 
and announced: “We stabbed him.” 
Nagano lay dead from 13 wounds 
Then the two killers, whose motive is 
still being investigated, calmly await- 
ed the arrival of the police. 

The videotape of the gory mur- 
der was watched by television view- 
ers across Japan (as well as in the 
US. and other countries), including 
Nagano’s 63-year-old invalid moth- 
er. Outraged viewers deluged news- 
papers and television stations with 
calls demanding to know why re- 
porters and photographers had not 
tried to stop the killers or even sum- 
mon the police. Japan’s largest dai- 
ly, Yomiuri Shimbun, criticized the 
journalists for putting their profes- 
sional duties before humanitarian 
concerns, adding that “the mass 
media should search their souls.” 
The suspect in another fraud investi- 
gation decided he was not taking 
any chances. The day after Na- 
gano’s murder, he surrendered to 
Tokyo police and was safely put 
behind bars. 
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DISASTERS 


Two More Strikes for Terrorists? 


An Air India plane crashes, and a bomb explodes in Japan 


A t 8:07 a.m. Sunday morning, the crew 
of Air India Flight 182 made a rou- 
tine call to the control tower at Ireland’s 
Shannon Airport. The flight, which origi- 
nated in Toronto, was going just as 
planned. The plane was cruising at 33,000 
feet above the North Atlantic, about 120 
miles southwest of the Irish coast. The 
tower gave clearance to proceed to Lon- 
| don’s Heathrow Airport for refueling, and 
the crew promised to report back before 
landing. Then, just six minutes later, the 
Boeing 747 suddenly disappeared from 
radar screens. “One second it was there, 
and the next it was gone,” said one Shan- 
non air trafficker. “We are totally baf- 





fled.” Less than two hours later, a mer- 
chant vessel in the area reported that 
uninflated life vests and bodies were scat- 
tered across the gray sea. All 307 passen- 
gers and 22 crew members were feared 
dead 

It was the third worst airline disaster 
in history, exceeded only by the 1977 col- 
lision of KLM and Pan American 747s in 
the Spanish Canary Islands that killed 
582, and the 1974 crash of a Turkish DC- 
10 near Paris that left 345 dead. More 
alarmingly, however, the sudden and in- 
explicable plunge of the Air India craft 
had the earmarks of terrorism. “It is most 
likely a bomb,” said Mike Ramsden, edi- 
tor in chief of the aviation magazine 
‘light International. “A bomb is the most 
likely reason for a catastrophe, so sudden 
and complete, to an aircraft with a very 
fine safety record.” Added a high-ranking 
U.S. Air Force intelligence officer: “It 
looks like a terrorist act, but it is too early 
to say.” 

That unsettling possibility gained fur- 
ther credibility as details emerged about 
an explosion at the Tokyo international 
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airport less than an hour before the Air 
India crash. As baggage from Canadian 
Pacific Flight 003 was being unloaded, a 
bomb suddenly ripped both the door and 
roof off the freight container, sending 
clothes and suitcases flying. The explo- 
sion killed two airport workers and in- 
jured four others. Had the flight not ar- 
rived from Vancouver a quarter-hour 
early, the bomb might have gone off while 
the 747, which carried 374 passengers and 
16 crew members, was over the ocean 
Afier the Air India plane dropped off 
radar screens, a full-scale rescue mission 
was carried out at the scene of the crash 
Within half an hour of the plane’s disap- 


pearance, centers had been set up in Brit- 
ain and Ireland to coordinate a giant res- 
cue team that included 14 helicopters, 
four reconnaissance planes and a fleet of 
more than a dozen military and merchant 
vessels. By early evening the workers had 
picked up 144 bodies and airlifted them 
to Cork, where Irish authorities set up a 
special mortuary. The possibility of any- 
one’s surviving was remote. One rescue 
spotter likened the body-strewn scene to 


“a battlefield.” 
Mo" hile, evidence of foul play 
mounted. The Air India flight, 
whose final destination was Bombay, had 
stopped in Montreal to pick up passen- 
gers. While it was taking on baggage 
there, dogs trained to sniff out explosives 
began barking. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police subsequently confiscated 
three “suspicious” pieces of luggage after 
electronic scanners detected metal inside 
the bags. The luggage was examined, but 
no explosives were found 
The debris at sea also supported suspi- 
cions that the Air India crash had been 








triggered by a bomb. The presence of unin- 
flated life rafts and the emergence of some 
bodies still wearing airline slippers, sug- 
gested that the passengers, most of them of 
Indian descent and many of them children 
had been taken by surprise. “Explosion is 
considered a possibility,” said Ashok Geh- 
lot, India’s Minister of State for Civil Avia- 
tion, “in view of the fact that the wreckage 
is spread over a wide area. Sabotage is a 
distinct possibility.” 

Short of a bomb, indeed, experts were 
hard put to explain the disaster. Even if 
the pilot had lost all four engines simulta- 
neously, aviation sources pointed out, he 
could have sent a distress signal and possi- 
bly continued to glide for 30 minutes. And 
even if his power source had been cut, he 
could have used a backup system. In addi- 
tion, officials observed, sudden disappear- 
ances from radar and crashes at sea are 
very rare. Never before has a commercial 
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® An injured victim of the Tokyo bombing gets help; in Cork, lreland, rescuers bring in bodies from the crash at sea 


jet crossing the Atlantic plunged into the 
ocean 

Who would have wished to plant a 
bomb on the flight? No group rushed to 
claim responsibility. “We have had 
threats of hijacking made to our head- 
quarters in India and elsewhere,” said 
Francis D'gama, regional manager for 
Air India in Britain. “These have been 
made for some time.” Whoever was re- 
sponsible may have been seeking maxi- 
mum publicity: the plane was two hours 
behind schedule when it crashed, and a 
time-release bomb might have been de- 
signed to go off during the stop at London, 
where there is a large international press 
corps. The motives for the explosion in 
Japan were more mysterious; again, no 
one immediately claimed responsibility 
As this week began, the International 
Air Transport Association called an 
emergency meeting in Montreal. Mean- 
while, the international police organiza- 
tion Interpol was reportedly investigating 
both disasters and possible links between 
them. —By Pico lyer. Reported by Christopher 
Ogden and James Shepherd/London 
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World Notes 








Nyet for September 


For months the speculation had been 
building, fed in part by Soviet officials 
themselves, that the United Nations 40th 
anniversary session in New York this Sep- 
tember would provide the backdrop for an 
informal meeting between President Rea- 
gan and Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. But last week Armand Hammer, 87, 
chairman of the Occidental Petroleum 
Corp.. revealed in Moscow that he had 
been told by Anatoli Dobrynin, the Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington, that Gorba- 
chev would not attend the U.N. session. 
The decision was later confirmed by a U.S. official in Moscow. 

Hammer, whose numerous visits to Kremlin leaders began 
when he met with Lenin in 1921, also discussed a possible 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit during a 90-minute talk with the So- 
viet leader last week. Hammer said Gorbachev assured him that 
“there will be a meeting, just where and when has not been de- 
termined.” But Gorbachev stressed that “to have a meeting we 
must meet about something—something must be accom- 
plished.” Hammer said he had no doubt the two leaders would 
accomplish something when they finally did meet. “I think 
| they'll like each other and be frank with each other,” he said. 











Armand Hammer 


| CHINA 
Youth Movement 


Li Tieying is the very model of what China's paramount rul- 
er Deng Xiaoping, 80, calls a “third echelon” party leader: 
young, educated and experienced. Last week Li, 48, became the 
youngest of nine up-and-coming officials named to head key 
government agencies. The average age of the new appointees is 
below 55, and all of them have the equivalent of university de- 
grees as well as other professional qualifications. That meets 
Deng’s criteria for bringing up a new third echelon of party lead- 
ers in their 40s and 50s. Deng represents the first echelon, while 
Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang, 69, is in the second, 

As if to stress Deng’s emphasis on education, the Educa- 
tion Ministry was upgraded to a State Commission, a body 
with higher status than a ministry. It will be headed by Depu- 
ty Prime Minister Li Peng, 56, an engineer who is widely re- 
garded as a possible successor to Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang. 
More important changes may come at a September party con- 
ference, when reformists will attempt to make leadership 
changes in party organizations by including more young, well- 
educated men and women in the Central Committee and 
even in the ruling Politburo. 


SRI LANKA 


Giving Peace a Chance 


For more than two years, guerrillas demanding an inde- 
pendent homeland for the 3 million Tamil minority in Sri 
Lanka (pop. 16 million) have been fighting an increasingly 
bloody civil war against President Junius Jayawardene’s gov- 
ernment. Last week there were signs that both sides were 
willing to scale down the conflict, which has claimed several 
hundred lives so far this year. In Colombo, Sri Lanka’s capi- 
tal, National Security Minister Lalith Athulathmudali an- 
nounced that the five largest Tamil guerrilla groups, known as 
the Tamil Tigers, had agreed to a “cessation of all hostile 
acts,” 
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The accord followed discussions in New Delhi early this 
month between Jayawardene and Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, during which the two leaders agreed to “de- 
fuse” the situation in Sri Lanka. Because the five insurgent or- 
ganizations subscribing to the truce have their headquarters 
and operational commands in India’s southern state of Tamil 
Nadu, Gandhi is in a position to put pressure on them. 
Jayawardene, for his part, has ordered a review of the consti- 
tution, with an eye toward granting Sri Lanka’s Tamils great- 
er autonomy. 


No Smiles for a Top Spy 


Former Diplomat, Politician and Journalist Arne Treholt, 
42, was grinning last week as he entered Room 23 of the Oslo 
courthouse. But by the time Judge Astri Rynning finished speak- 
ing, the smile had vanished. After a 17-week trial, a panel of 
judges found Treholt guilty of spying for the Soviet Union and 
Iraq. Among the vital secrets he is believed to have passed along 
in ten years as an undercover agent for the KGB: details of NATO 
strategy and military contingency plans, alliance intelligence 
documents on troubled areas and Norwegian government confi- 
dential memos on meetings with world leaders. “Treholt has 
caused irreparable damage to the Norwegian defense,” said Fre- 
drik Bull-Hansen, Norway’s Chief of Defense. 

Treholt, then head of the For- 
eign Ministry's press office, was ar- 
rested in 1984 in Oslo just before 
boarding a plane for Vienna and 
an alleged meeting with a KGB 
general. He was carrying a brief- 
case crammed with 65 classified 
documents. “I wanted to arrange 
better relations betweeen East and 
West,” he said, “but that does not 
make me a spy.” The Norwegian 














court disagreed and sentenced him sintianensn 
toa maximum 20 years in prison. —_ Arne Treholt and guard 


A Separatist’s Last Hurrah 


He was known as the man who tried to break the French- 
speaking province of Quebec away from the rest of Canada. But 
over the years the idea of separation had soured among Quebec’s 
voters, and last November, Premier René Lévesque persuaded 
his ruling Parti Québécois to shelve the notion of independence. 
With the party trailing the opposition Liberals by 2 to | in the 
polls, many members called on him to resign. They repeated 
their request three weeks ago when the Liberals captured four 
seats in a by-election and reduced the P.Q.’s majority in the 
province’s national assembly to a single vote. Last week Léves- 
que, 62, a volatile ex-journalist, heeded the calls and said he 
would step down. 

Lévesque’s resignation, which will not 
take effect for 90 days in order to give the par- 
ty time to choose a new leader, marks the end 
of an era for Quebec. Lévesque swept into 
power in 1976 promising to lead the province 
out of the Canadian confederation. He cham- 
pioned a law making French the official lan- 
guage of Quebec, which delighted most voters 
but hurt the cause of separation. Satisfied that 
they were at last living and working with 
| their own language, Quebecers lost interest in 
seceding from the rest of Canada. 





René Lévesque 
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Sound of Music | 


| Economy & Business 


The Bright New 





CD players are the hot sellers in home electronics | 


he sound is as pure and compelling 

as a and consumers 

seem powerless to resist. They have 
been snapping up compact disk players, 
| W hich reproduce music with near perfec- 
| tion, at a rate that is overwhelming both 
retailers and manufacturers. Annual sales 
of the newest high-tech wonder, which 
came on the U.S. market in 1983, should 
reach | million next year. That will make 
the CD player the fastest-selling machine 
in home-electronics history. The video- 
cassette recorder took six years (from 
1975 to 1981) to reach the same milestone 
“We're selling every single CD we can get 
our hands on,” says Donald Swallen, vice 
president of the eight-store Swallen’s re- 
tail chain in Cincinnati. “We can’t order 
them fast enough.” 

CD players are transforming the way 
people listen to music. With their sweet 
sound, easy operation and virtually inde- 
structible disks, they represent a techno- 
logical leap beyond records and tapes (see 
box). Manufacturers confidently predict 
that CD machines will become the stan- 
dard music player, overtaking sales of 
turntables and cassette decks as early as 
next year. At stores in some wealthy 
neighborhoods, CD players are already 
outselling turntables 2 to | 

The CD boom, like other electronic 
crazes before it, has been spurred by 
plummeting prices. Only two years ago, a 
machine cost more than $1,000 and a disk 
about $20. But today retailers sell them 
for as little as $180, while disks cost $12 to 
$14. Now that the CD no longer looks like 
a shameless frill, sales have zoomed. An 
estimated 600,000 players will be sold this 
year, compared with 240,000 in 1984 and 
just 35,000 in 1983. Says Alan Perper 
marketing director for the Warner Broth- 
ers, Elektra and Atlantic record labels 
“The drop in prices has made it a mass- 


Siren song, 

























market product faster than anyone ex- 
pected.” Industry analysts expect prices 
for simple players to dip as low as $150 by 
Christmas and $100 next year 

Consumers who buy CDs tend to be 
come fervent disciples. Senator Barry 
Goldwater, a jazz fan who bought a Hita- 
chi model last year, demonstrates the du- 
rability of CDs to neophytes by tossing the 
disks across his Washington apartment 
He is thinking about buying a CD player | 
for his car, Musician Nile Rodgers, who 
has produced albums for singers David 
Bowie and Madonna, listens to the CD 
player in his Porsche as he commutes be- 
tween Connecticut and New York City 
Gerald Koris, a Los Angeles lawyer, has 
bought more than two dozen classical- 
music disks since becoming hooked last 
year. Says he: “It’s the first time I can 
hear the piano with full power. In cham- 








| 
ber music, I can’t tell the difference any- | 
more between recorded and live | 
CD systems are the stars of a home- 
electronics industry that is suffering | 
through an otherwise trying year. Sales of | 
home computers, the hot item two years | 
ago, have fallen sharply. Conventional | 
turntables have also been moving at a 
stagnant rate. Manufacturers of audio 
gear hope that the popularity of CD play- 
ers will create a resurgence of demand for 
amplifiers and speakers. Says Tadahiko 
Nakaoki, a product planner for Japan's 
Pioneer brand: “Everybody in this busi- 
ness must be relieved deep down in their 
hearts.” 
Surfing on the tidal wave of de- 
mand, more than 45 companies, 
most of them Japanese, have be- 
gun producing CD players 
The first devices were de- 
signed for use at home, but 
now disk devotees can take 
their music wherever they 


go. At least half a dozen 


companies currently produce automobile 
CD systems, which can endure nearly any 
pothole without a skip. Sony, among oth- 
ers, has produced the inevitable boom- 
box version (price: $550) that one review- 
er described as having “enough rock-'n’ 
roll power to digitize everyone on the 
bus.”” Sony has even introduced a CD 
jukebox ($3,560), sold only in Japan, that 


carries as many as 120 disks, or 1,800 
tunes 
Perhaps the hottest seller of all 


is Sony’s Walkman-style model, which 
measures Only 5 in. across and 1% in 
thick, It lists for $300, but discount stores 
are now selling it for as little as $250. The 
rival Technics brand has an even smaller 
model that grabbed the limelight earlier 
this month at the annual Consumer Elec- 
tronics Show in Chicago. “The reaction 
has exceeded our wildest expectations,” 
says Richard Del Guidice, a Technics 
product manager. “We are only limited 
by how much our factories can produce.” 

Today’s CD machine is the result of a 
technological race among electronics 
firms to develop a laser-based music sys 
tem. It was won in 1978 by two companies 
working together, Sony of Japan and Phil 
ips of the Netherlands (U.S. brands: Mag- 
navox, Sylvania). Philips originally de- 
signed a 60-min. disk, but Sony convinced 
its ally that the current 75-min. version 
would be better. Recalls Sony Chairman 
Akio Morita: “The reason was so that we 
could put Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on 
one record. The Ninth has a special signif- 
icance in Japan because we traditionally 
play it over and over at year end.” 


For audio retailers, the CD is one of 


those dream items that deliver their own 
sales pitch. The sound, of course, is the 
first grabber. “It will knock you out,” says 
Larry Canale, an editor of Digital Audio 
magazine. “I love watching the looks on 
the faces of people who haven't heard one 
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| A technological leap beyond phonographs: a 





before.” CDs produce none of the surface 
noise, the hissing and clicking sounds, 
found on tapes and records. They have no 
wow and flutter, the trembly changes in 
pitch that are caused by the mechanisms 
of turntables and tape decks. 

Best of all, since the laser is basic to all 
CD players, even the lowest-priced device 
produces the same near perfect sound as 
the top-end models, Costlier units are 
loaded with special features that let users 
determine which songs or tracks they 
want to hear and in what order. Some sys- 
tems have remote controls for program- 
ming from across the room. 

Once a consumer buys a CD player, 
he often develops a staggering appetite for 
disks. Manufacturers first expected new 
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Nakamichi compact disc machine, left, and Sony’s popular Walkman-inspired model 


owners to acquire six to eight within two 
months, but they often buy four or five 
times that many. Americans will pur- 
chase an estimated 15 million CDs this 
year, up from a mere 770,000 in 1983. 
That demand has created backlogs of one 
to two months for many disk makers. 
They have been concentrating on main- 
stream releases, mostly classical, jazz and 
pop. About 2,500 different titles are now 
available in the U.S., and about 4,500 will 
be on the market by year’s end. But that is 
still only a fraction of the roughly 70,000 
LP albums currently in release. Fans of 
country music, rap, rhythm and blues and 
other styles will have to wait a year or two 
for a good selection. 

CDs are much more difficult to make 








| dio Columnist Hans Fantel: “ 


than tape cassettes or LPs. The single-sid- 
ed, 4%-in. CD contains almost 50% more 
music than the combined sides of a 12-in 
LP. In the highly exacting manufacturing 
process, clear plastic is first molded and 


then stamped with a thin, mirror-like | 


cD 
and 


sheet of aluminum. Employees at 
plants work in superclean rooms 
must wear aprons, gloves, hoods and 
boots. The first CD plant in the U.S., one 
of 13 around the world, opened last Sep- 
tember in Terre Haute, Ind. Its initial 
product: Bruce Springsteen's album Born 
in the U.S.A. Operated by a joint venture 
of Sony and CBS, the plant has only 
enough capacity for CBS's releases, so all 
other U.S. labels must order their CDs 
overseas. 

The only sour notes in the symphony 
of praise for CDs are coming from purists 
who say that the new sound seems cold 
and unreal in its perfection. Even the 
squeak of a violinist’s fingers on the in- 
strument’s strings can be detected, some- 
thing a concert audience probably would 
never hear. Aficionados blame this on 
overzealous engineers who were trying to 


| create too powerful a sound when they 


made the first CD recordings. Writes Au- 
The striden- 
cy and blasting of the first releases issued 
about a year ago are rarely heard on the 
latest CDs.” 

Despite the feverish growth of CD 
players, record and tape music will not 
vanish overnight. U.S. consumers still 
own some 80 million turntables and 140 
million cassette players. They currently 


buy nearly 500 million record albums and | 


tapes a year. But hearing is believing. Says 
Michael Harvey, a salesman at the Feder- 
ated department store in west Los Ange- 
les: “I've succumbed to CDs and will nev- 
er go back. Once you have it, you're 
totally spoiled.” — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Barbara Kraft/Los Angeles and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 

















The Light Fantastic 


efore compact disks came along, the method of cap- 
turing and replaying music had changed little since 
Thomas Edison invented the phonograph in 1877. Con- 
ventional records store sound in the form of tiny waves 


cut into vinyl grooves. When a di- 
amond or sapphire stylus passes 
over them, its vibrations create a 
tiny electrical current that is con- 
verted back into sound. Tape 
players work in a similar way, 
reading sound from magnetized 
particles on plastic ribbon. Both 
methods involve a process known 
as analog recording, in which the 
music is represented as a physical 
replica, or analog, of the original 
sound. The chief drawback in 
each case is that the phonograph 
stylus or tape head rides constant- 
ly on the playing surface. This 


crackling sounds. 


causes wear and distortion that come across as hissing and 


Compact disks replace the old technology with a digital 
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COMPACT DISK 


She rarer 


DETECTOR " wicROCOMPUTER 


The laser scans microscopic pits on the CD, and 
the beam is then reflected to the detector. 

The microcomputer receives the digital signal 
and converts it into a standard audio signal. 
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system based on computers and laser light. On a CD, sound 
is broken down into binary digits (zeros and ones). Those 
numbers are stored on an aluminum disk in some 15 billion 
microscopic pits. When the CD plays, rotating at up to 500 


r.p.m., a laser silently scans the pits 
and then beams their information 
to a microcomputer that converts 
the digits back into sound. Because 
no mechanical part touches the 
disk’s surface, the resulting tone is 
virtually free of distortion. 

The laser can even pass noise- 
lessly over deep scratches that 
would cause a stylus to make a 
clicking sound and perhaps get 
stuck. When the light encounters a 
blemish, the microcomputer in- 
stantly uses the material stored just 
before and after the scratch to cover 
up the missing part. 
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Economy & Business 





Long lines but little disorder among customers at Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires 


Argentina Again Tries Reforms 


Will a new currency and price freeze end four-digit inflation? 


Ss ince coming to power in 1983, Argen 
tine President Raul Alfonsin has tried 
a variety of economic programs in an at 
tempt to control inflation, now steaming 
ahead at an annual rate of 1.010%. While 
well intentioned, his efforts have general- 
ly been viewed with the same skepticism 
that attends an inveterate smoker's vow 
to quit even as he reaches for his third 
pack of the day 

Two weeks ago, Alfonsin announced 
his latest program, which features a new 
currency and a wage and price freeze. An 
opinion survey showed that more than 
80% of Argentines polled support this 
ambitious reform. Still, some experts are 
doubtful that the politically difficult plan 
will survive 

The core of Alfonsin’s program is a 
new national currency. The 104-year-old 
Argentine peso is being replaced by the 
austral, which at the moment is worth 
1,000 old pesos or $1.25. Since the curren 
cy bears the same name as one domestic 
airline, whose emblem is a penguin, the 
austral was immediately nicknamed the 
“pingiiino, the Spanish word for penguin 
To maintain the value of the austral, the 
government vowed that it will no longer 
simply print money to cover expenses. In 
addition, it proclaimed a freeze on all 
wages and on the prices of 31 food items, 
ranging from beef and chicken to soft 
drinks and pasta 

Banks closed for three days to prepare 
for the changes, and when they reopened 
last Wednesday, many people expected 
chaos. But while the lines at several banks 
stretched over blocks, the scenes were or- 
derly. Said one teller at Banco de la Na- 
clon, the country’s largest financial insti- 
tution: “Customers were much calmer 
than we expected.” Concluded President 
Alfonsin: “We are getting a magnificent 
response from the people 

Some Argentines even reacted to the 
financial crisis with humor. The owners of 


40 


one Buenos Aires restaurant, La Nonna 
Inmaculata, papered its walls with old pe- 
sos. Manager José de la Iglesia thinks the 
new décor will attract a nostalgic crowd 

There have been scattered setbacks, 
of course. After the price controls were 
announced, but before they were institut 
ed, many people spent their spare cash to 
stock up on groceries. “There was a col 
lective psychosis,” said one supermarket 
manager. Some merchants simply ig- 
nored the freeze and raised prices illegal- 
ly. State inspectors have closed down 50 
stores, and more than 3,000 phone calls 
were placed to a government office that is 
receiving reports of price violations. A 
few customers expressed their discontent 
violently. At one store in the city of Rosa 
rio, shoppers attacked clerks who tried to 
hike Some law-abiding retailers 
complained that public opinion was turn- 
ing against them. “We worry about the 
tone of the price-control operation,” 
Carlos de la Vega, a spokesman for the 
Argentine Chamber of Commerce. “Peo- 
ple blame us 

American bankers, who have $8 bil 
lion in outstanding loans to Argentina, ap 
plauded Alfonsin’s program. A syndicate 
of more than 300 banks might extend an 
additional $4.2 billion to the country. De- 
clared Terence Canavan, an executive vice 
president at Chemical Bank: “This is the 
most daring reform I have seen in Latin 
America since the start of the debt crisis.’ 

Unfortunately, not all Argentines 
were so enthusiastic, Several labor leaders 
charged that the wage freeze hurts their 
members, and one union official openly 
threatened to sabotage the economic plan 
“We have no choice but to take some kind 
ofaction,” said Raul Ravitti, the secretary 
of the railroad union. That attitude has 
blocked attempts to halt inflation in Ar- 
gentina for years By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Nina Lindley/Buenos Aires and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Hello, Sunshine 


Fresh signs of economic growth 


uring the chill days of late winter, the 

U.S. economy slowed so sharply that 
some experts feared a new recession 
might be under way. Summer officially 
arrived last week, and the 30-month-old 
recovery seemed in much improved 
health. The latest economic indicators 
showed that business activity is finally 
picking up. A drop in the prime rate gave 
promise of further growth ahead. Said 
Charles Schultze, the chief economic ad- 
viser to President Carter: “The decline in 
interest rates will help stimulate the econ- 
omy. I think it will be successful in keep- 
ing us out of a recession.” 

The Commerce Department reported 
particularly good news. Its so-called flash 
estimate of the gross national product in- 
dicated that growth would reach an annu- 
al rate of 3.1% for the second quarter of 
1985. While that remains well below 
1984’s gain of 6.8%, it is far more robust 
than the annual increase of 0.3% com- 
piled in the first three months of this year 
A major reason for the improvement 
consumer spending, which rose 1% in 
April and another 0.7% in May 

The burst of GNP growth was accom- 
panied by continued low inflation. The 
May Consumer Price Index climbed just 
0.2%, down from April’s moderate 0.4% 
gain. Two months of falling food prices 
have helped keep living costs in check. A 
drop in the price of autos also contributed 
to the May performance 

Perhaps the most encouraging eco- 
nomic development last week was the 
prime rate’s decrease from 10% to 9'4% 
The move dropped the prime below dou- 
ble digits for the first time since 1978. The 
decline should give a needed boost to busi- 
ness spending, and may indicate that oth- 
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— 
er borrowing costs will fall. Said Allen 
| Sinai, chief economist for Shearson Leh- 
man Brothers: “What we will see, inde- 
pendent of the prime rate, though in con- 
| junction with it, is a decline in mortgage 
rates and, from time to time, a decline in 
consumer borrowing rates.” 

Lower mortgage interest would be a 
boon to home buyers and builders. In the 
past two months, rates on fixed mortgages 
have fallen from nearly 14% to about 
12%. Housing starts, though, have re- 
sponded erratically. The Commerce De- 
partment reported last week that new res- 
idential construction fell to an annual rate 
of 1.66 million units in May, down 14% 
from the previous month. Economists 
said the figures reflected in part the desire 
of consumers to wait for lower rates. Said 
Timothy Howard, chief economist for the 
Federal National Mortgage Association: 
“We should be seeing a fairly healthy re- 
bound in new-home sales and starts.” 

The prospect of continued growth and 
the drop in interest rates helped spur a 
burst of buying on Wall Street. On Friday 
the Dow Jones industrial average surged 
24.42 points. Analysts said that investors 
were taking large amounts of cash from 
expired index options and futures con- 
tracts and putting them into stocks. The 
Dow Jones finished the week at 1324.15. 

The economic future rests with the 
Federal Reserve Board, which has been 
allowing the money supply to grow rapid- 
ly. If credit costs are to fall further, the 
Fed will have to continue supplying the 
| economy with ample funds. Said Walter 
Heller, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under Presidents Kenne- 
dy and Johnson: “The Fed has come to 
the rescue, and I think they will continue 
to be on the easy side.” 





he Federal Reserve has also been 

playing an important role in helping 
Third World borrowers repay their loans 
to U.S. banks. Last week a rare public dis- 
pute flared between Fed officials over the 
question of foreign 10Us. After Vice 
Chairman Preston Martin held a news 
conference to call for consideration of 
new steps to ease the debt crisis, Chair- 
man Paul Volcker angrily rebutted his re- 
marks. In a telephone call from Tokyo to 
a Federal Reserve spokesman in Wash- 
ington, Volcker said he found Martin’s re- 
ported comments “incomprehensible.” 
The spat startled Fed watchers, who 
could not recall a similar attack by 
Volcker on another board member. 

Such conflicts were the exception last 
week. As the favorable economic indica- 
tors mounted, Washington policymakers 
were increasingly pleased. Said Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige: “The 
worst of the slowdown is probably behind 
us, and we should be back on a higher 
growth path by summer's end.” But be- 
cause of the bumps at the start of the year, 
growth for all of 1985 will almost certainly 
fall short of the Administration’s forecast 
of 3.9%. —By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Wilmer Ames/New York and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 














The Friendly Skies Get Wheels 


United buys Hertz and takes offon a changed flight plan 





ertz last week got someone new in its 

driver's seat. UAL Inc., the $6.9 bil- 
lion parent of United Airlines, announced 
plans to buy the largest and oldest (found- 
ed 1918) US. car-rental company for 
$587.5 million in cash from RCA, which 
has owned it for 18 years. By combining 
Hertz (1984 sales: $1.4 billion) with 
America’s largest airline and UAL’s 54- 
unit luxury Westin Hotel subsidiary, the 
deal will create a travel and hotel com- 
plex to serve the business traveler from 
plane to car to bed. Said UAL Chairman 
Richard Ferris: “The sun, the moon and 
the stars have all come together.” 

The agreement was announced only 
two days after the end of a month-long 
strike by United’s 5,000 unionized pilots. 
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A bus from the largest rental-car company and a jet from the largest airline, in Los Angele: 








large established carriers like American 
as well as ambitious, new, no-frills outfits 
like People Express. The rental-car field 
is equally bruising. It is a four-front war 
involving Hertz, Avis, National and Bud- 
get. Just as with the airline industry, the 
major players in the $4 billion rental-car 
business must compete with smaller com- 
panies: Dollar, Thrifty and Alamo. 
United sees Hertz as a natural ex- 
tension of its airline business. About 
80% of car rentals are made by airline 
passengers, and Hertz, with 400,000 cars 
and trucks parked in 120 countries, 
books more of them than any other 
company. United may attempt to link 
some of its services. Passengers, for ex- 
ample, could pick up boarding passes 
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A merger of travel giants that “opens up all kinds of marketing possibilities.” 


As of this week, the carrier plans to oper- 
ate more than half of the 1,550 daily 
flights it logged before the strike, and 
hopes to return to nearly full service by 
July 1. One passenger lure: a 50% rebate 
on all fares during the first week in July. 
By midsummer, United expects to recap- 
ture its traditional 15% share of the 
business. 

UAL has recently been making major 
deals at Mach 1 speed, In the past two 
months the company has bought the Pa- 
cific routes of Pan American for $750 mil- 
lion and paid $265 million for 30 jets 
owned by ailing Frontier Airlines. To 
raise cash for the deals and add to its $1.1 
billion cash hoard, UAL worked out a 
way to sell half of its Westin hotels to in- 
vestors while retaining management con- 
tracts and fees. The company could real- 
ize $800 million to $900 million because of 
increased property values. 

With the Hertz purchase, United is 
saying that it is a glutton for cutthroat 
competition. The company is already en- 
snarled in the fierce, deregulated battle 
among US. airlines, in which it faces 





and drop off luggage at Hertz counters. 

The Hertz acquisition is part of Unit- 
ed’s corporate strategy of building a com- 
pany that comprises several parts of the 
travel business. A side benefit is to make 
the company larger and thus less vulnera- 
ble to a takeover attempt. Says Ferris: 
“All the moves are part of a plan. Adding 
the country’s biggest car-rental company 
to the country’s biggest airline and a 
chain of luxury hotels opens up all kinds 
of marketing possibilities.” 

UAL expects the Hertz deal to meet 
with Justice Department approval, al- 
though that is not assured. In 1974 the 
company tried to buy Hertz’s archrival 
Avis but pulled back when the Govern- 
ment said that the merger might be anti- 
competitive. “We will take a close look at 
any acquisition of this size,” said a Justice 
Department official last week, “and we 
will want to see if it hurts competition.” 
The Reagan Administration, though, has 
been generally favorable to mergers. The 
odds are that it will not scrub United's 
new flight plan. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago 
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Cleaning Up the Cash Laundry 


Bankers used to pride themselves on being discreetly incuri- 
ous about their depositors, even those who walked in with suit- 


cases full of cash. But nowadays any American banker who looks 


the other way is looking for trouble. Reason: the Federal Gov- 
ernment is trying to stamp out money laundering, the process by 
which banks often unwittingly help drug dealers, loan sharks 
and other criminals convert their conspicuous piles of small bills 
into checks and other instruments 

Last week four major New York City banks—Chase Man- 
hattan, Chemical, Irving Trust and Manufacturers Hanover 
paid fines totaling $1.2 million for failing to tell federal authori- 
ties about more than $1 billion in cash transactions. While the 
banks were not accused of knowingly laundering money, they 
admitted laxity in complying with a 1980 rule requiring financial 
institutions to report any cash transaction involving more than 
$10,000. At the moment, the federal clampdown is relying on 
tools like the reporting regulation because there is no law that 
defines laundering as a crime. Earlier this month the Reagan 
Administration introduced legislation that would make it a felo- 
ny punishable by up to 20 years in prison 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Who Knew What? 
i - | When E.F. Hutton pleaded 
[—|=Hutton guilty last month to 2,000 counts 
of wire and mail fraud involving 
kited checks, its top officers de- 
nied any knowledge of the wrongdoing. A House Judiciary sub- 
committee last week produced documents that raised questions 
about Hutton’s claim. Among them was a Hutton memo, appar- 
ently addressed to Hutton President George L. Ball, describing 
“disproportionately high interest from aggressive overdraft- 
ing with several branches in the Washington, D.C., area.” 

Ball, now head of Prudential-Bache Securities, said he re- 
ceived no such memo, only a routine briefing paper in November 
1981 that made no reference to any overdraft scheme. Ball and 
Hutton executives did say that another document mentioning 
the overdrafting was written in March 1982. By then, Hutton 
said, the practices had been uncovered and halted. Ball and Hut- 
ton claimed that the March memo later got stapled to the No- 
vember one. The committee, said Ball, was led to believe that the 
documents “constituted a single memo addressed to me.”” Com- 
mittee members were skeptical. Ohio Democrat Edward 
Feighan said he doubted that “overdrafts of more than $100 mil- 
lion were not brought to the attention of upper management.” 


Battle to Defend the Skies 


For three years Northrop has been seeking a buyer for its F- 
20 Tigershark plane. Developed at a cost of $850 million, the jet 
fighter has consistently been spurned by the U.S. and foreign 
governments in favor of General Dynamics’ larger F-16 Fight- 
ing Falcon. Adding to the Tigershark’s woes, two of its three pro- 
totypes have crashed since last October 

Northrop has refused to give up. In April the California con- 
tractor offered the Air Force 396 Tigersharks for $15 million a 
plane, vs. the $19.5 million that General Dynamics was asking 
for the F-16 

General Dynamics last week struck back. The St. Louis 
based company, which forfeited $22.5 million in defense con- 
tracts in May after disclosures that it had padded expense 











claims, offered a stripped-down ver- 
sion of the Fighting Falcon for $9.7 
million apiece. General Dynamics 
estimated that the Air Force could 
save $1.4 billion over the next four 
years by buying a combination of 720 
regular and modified F-16s. The 
price war was welcomed by both the 
Pentagon and Congress, which are 
seeking to contain weapons costs. A 
House bill calls for the winning plane 
to be chosen next year after Air 
Force tests of the rival jets 





The Falcon is fighting back 


Auditing the Auditors 


In the often murky and bewildering world of annual reports 
the job of an independent auditor is to shed light. He examines 
the numbers in company records for accuracy, and describes his 
findings in a letter that becomes part of the annual report. The 
Security and Exchange Commission last week accused Price 
Waterhouse, one of the nation’s oldest and most prestigious audi- 
tors, of not doing its job. As part of a crackdown on financial 
fraud, the agency charged that the company had winked at 
errors in the 1980 financial statements of AM International, a 
maker of copiers and other graphics equipment. AM entered 


bankruptcy proceedings in 1982 and was reorganized and 
emerged in 1984. It earned $67 million in its most recent fis- 
cal year 


The SEC alleged that Price Waterhouse, the fifth-largest U.S. 
public accounting firm, had failed to note discrepancies in AM 
financial statements and thus was “materially false and mislead- 
ing.” As a result, the SEC said, AM was able to report inflated 
revenues and profits. Price Waterhouse denied any wrongdoing 
in the audit and contended that the SEC was trying to blame it for 
the mistakes of AM management 


TRADE 
Pasta War Ready to Boil 
When people fight about 


spaghetti, the issue is usually 
whose mother makes the best 
sauce. Last week a dispute over 
pasta was simmering on an in- 
ternational scale. In an attempt 
to protect U.S. noodlemakers, 
President Reagan slapped a 
large tariff increase on Europe- 
an manufacturers. The tariff will 
rise from about one-tenth of a 
cent to some 10¢ per Ib. on the 
price of noodles made with eggs and from one-eighth of a cent to 
10¢ for eggless pasta 

The Administration action is aimed primarily at Italy 
whose exports to the U.S. have zoomed from 10 million Ibs. in 
1975 to 110 million Ibs. last year. At that rate, the U.S. industry 
contends, Italian pasta could account for 20% of the $1.3 billion 
U.S. market by 1988 or 1989. American manufacturers claim 
that European pastamakers compete unfairly in this country be- 
cause they receive export subsidies from their governments 

The pasta tariff is intended as a way to retaliate for Europe’s 
treatment of U.S. citrus exports. The Administration claims that 
the European Community discriminates against American lem 
ons and oranges by offering more favorable tariffs on fruit from 
Mediterranean countries, including Algeria and Israel 
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SEAGRAMS 
GIN 


“They say its the number one 
gin in America. 


s They say you can taste 





S They Say It'S sonic 
- with tonic. 


“They also say you should 
drink it with someone 
you know very, very, well 
..or want to. 





Everything they say...is true. 
SEAGRAM'S. AMERICAS NUMBER ONE GIN. 


©1985 * SEAGRAMS GIN + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN * 80 PROOF * SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. NEW YORK, NY 
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=| Clinical Oncology in Houston, it became 

clear that interferon has at the very least 

had a successful launch, and may be be- 

ginning to fulfill some of its early promise 
The big news in Houston was the re- 

markable success of alpha interferon (one 

of the three major types of the substance) 

in fighting an unusual cancer known as ‘ 

hairy-cell leukemia (because of the hairy 

appearance of the malignant cells). The 

disease is usually treated by removing the 

patient's spleen, but this seems to help in 

only about half the cases. For the other 

half, there was no viable treatment until 

interferon was tried. Two reports present- 

ed at the conference showed that interfer- 

on can be effective in up to 90% of hairy- 

cell patients, greatly reducing or 

completely reversing all signs of the dis- 

ease, “We saw dramatic responses even in 

very advanced cases,” says Dr. Harvey 

Golomb of the University of Chicago, 

who directed one study. Though interfer- 

on did produce flulike side effects, these 

generally disappeared after a few days of 

treatment. Says Dr. Jorge Quesada of 

M.D. Anderson, who led the other study 


WHY 


Dr. Quesada and a hairy-cell patient, now in remission, demonstrate how to inject the drug 


What’s Become of Interferon? 


The once heralded wonder drug fulfills some of its promise 





































Fc drugs have stirred more excite 
ment and hope than interferon, which 
was widely heralded in the late 1970s as a 
potential cure for cancer and viral dis- 
eases, Painstakingly extracted in minute 
amounts from living cells, the substance 
showed great promise in laboratory tests 
And by the early 1980s, genetic engineer- 
ing had made possible the production of 
interferon in quantities large enough to 
begin extensive testing in humans. But 
soon afterward disillusionment set in. Al- 
though interferon slowed the growth of 
some tumors, it had no effect on others, 


and it often produced disturbing flulike 
symptoms. Interferon, it seems, was not a 
magic bullet but, as Dr. Jules Harris, a 
cancer researcher at Chicago’s Rush 
Medical College, puts it, “a complex 
group of drugs with complex side effects 
Undaunted, scientists continued to 
test the enigmatic substance. “People do 
not realize how slowly research pro- 
gresses,” says Dr. Jordan Gutterman, a 
leading interferon investigator at Hous- 
ton’s M.D. Anderson Hospital. “You 
don’t go to the moon on the first rocket.” 


At a meeting of the American Society of 


“We have patients who run five to ten 
miles a day while on interferon.” 

Although hairy-cell leukemia affects 
only 400 Americans a year, Golomb and 
Quesada point out that it is just one of sev- 
eral cancers that affect a class of white 
blood cells called B-cells; collectively 
these cancers strike 35,000 Americans a 
year, Says Golomb: “This may be a win- 
dow into a family of disorders.” Interfer- 
on has already proved useful in treating 
multiple myeloma, a B-cell-related cancer 
of the bone marrow that annually afflicts 
more than 8,000 Americans 





Moving Right Along... 


n many ways the scene resembles any modern factory. A 

i conveyor glides silently past five work stations, periodical- 
ly stopping, then starting again. Each station is staffed by an 
attendant in a sterile mask and smock, The workers have 
just three minutes to complete their tasks before the convey- 
or moves on; they turn out 20 finished pieces in an hour 

Nearly everything else about the assembly line, however, 
is highly unusual: the workers are eye surgeons, and the con- 
veyor carries human beings on stretchers. This is the Mos- 
cow Research Institute of Eye Microsurgery, where the pro- 
duction methods of Henry Ford are applied to the practice of 
medicine. The center is the brainchild of renowned Soviet 
Eye Surgeon Svyatoslav Fyodorov, 57, who calls it a “medi- 
cal factory for the production of people with good eyesight.” 

The factory performs a variety of operations, including 
cataract removal, glaucoma surgery and the implantation of 
lenses. But the most popular procedure is radial keratotomy, in 
which a series of fine spokelike incisions are made on the cor- 
nea to correct myopia. In a recent two-month period, boasts 
Fyodorov, 20 institute surgeons handled 1,600 such operations 
“with only four minor complications,” The treatment, which 
he helped develop, is still controversial in the U.S. 











Patients undergo surgery on the assembly line 


Soviet health officials hope to build more eye-operation 
factories around the country. The approach not only lowers 
costs, says Fyodorov, but may actually improve the quality of 
operations by permitting each surgeon “to perform the part 
of the operation that he does best.” Someday, Fyodorov pre- 
dicts, appendectomies and even heart surgery will be assem- 
bly-line products. 
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Interferon’s performance against oth- 
er forms of cancer has been inconsistent, 
but when it does work, the results can be 
dramatic. It has produced complete re- 
missions (though not necessarily perma- 
nent cures) in advanced cases of kidney 
cancer; in malignant melanoma, a lethal 
form of skin cancer; and in Kaposi's sar- 
coma, a skin cancer that often strikes 
AIDS victims. In one study reported in 
Houston, just five out of 52 patients with 
advanced melanoma were successfully 
treated with interferon. But this handful 
was extraordinary: all signs of cancer 
disappeared within four months, even 
though the disease had spread to such or- 
gans as the liver and lungs. 

Even the most enthusiastic propo- 
nents of interferon concede that it is a dif- 
ficult substance to work with, far more 
complex than traditional anticancer 
drugs. Just getting the dosages right can 
be tricky, and they are different with each 
disease. “More is not better with the inter- 
ferons.” says Mathilde Krim of New York 
City’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center. “Giving too much can have the 
opposite of the desired effect.” 


octors suspect that interferon may be 

most effective not as a solo performer 
but in conjunction with other medica- 
tions. “No single drug is the optimal treat- 
ment for any common cancer,” says Dr 
Ernest Borden of the University of Wis- 
consin. “The big question over the next 
five years will be how to combine interfer- 
ons with other treatments.” Particularly 
promising. says Borden, is combining sev- 
eral types of interferon, since one form 
seems to enhance the effects of another 
Doctors are also excited about the possi- 
bility of using interferon together with an- 
other powerful, naturally occurring anti- 
cancer agent called tumor necrosis factor. 
“Interferon and TNF together add up to 
more than the sum of their parts,” says 
Dr. Lloyd Old, of Sloan-Kettering, who 
discovered TNF 14 years ago. Interferon 
may work synergistically with certain 
cancer drugs and with radiation therapy. 

Some of interferon’s failings may stem 
from the fact that it has been tried mainly 
in the most desperate cases of cancer, on 
those for whom no other treatment has 
worked. “These are the worst possible 
conditions in which to test it,” says Krim 
She and others think that interferon holds 
greater promise for patients with early 
cancers and those whose immune systems 
have not been weakened by radiation 
treatment or chemotherapy. Other poten- 
tial uses for interferon: heading off the re- 
currence of tumors afler they have been 
surgically removed, and preventing pre- 
cancerous conditions like cervical dyspla- 
sia from progressing into full-blown can- 
cers. But much more testing lies ahead, 
| says Dr. Ronald Herberman., chief of bio- 
logical therapeutics at the National Can- 
cer Institute, and the world will have to 
wait a bit longer to see what interferon 
can do. In the encouraging results so far, 


he says, “we may be seeing just the tip of 


the iceberg.” —By Claudia Wallis 
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A broad ruling on age bias 


or 37 years Western Air Lines Pilot 

Charles Criswell had loved flying. So 
he was glumly anticipating his 60th birth- 
day, the age at which Federal Aviation 
Administration rules required that he re- 
linquish the flight controls. Unwilling to 
be knocked out of the sky so abruptly, the 
pilot put in to be a flight engineer, the sec- 
ond officer on many commercial flights 
who flies the plane only if the pilot and co- 
pilot are incapacitated. But Western had 
an age-60 retirement rule for flight engi- 
neers too, and Criswell was grounded. 
Seven years ago, he and two others sued, 





Criswell on the job last week in Hawaii 


charging that Western’s rule violated the 
federal Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act, which generally forbids forced 
retirement before the age of 70. 

In a decision that has broad implica- 
tions for older workers in many occupa- 
tions, the U.S. Supreme Court last week 
upheld the claim of Criswell and the oth- 
ers, ruling unanimously that employers 
must meet a stringent legal standard be- 
fore they can institute blanket retirement 
rules. Being younger than 60 is not a 
“bona fide occupational qualification,” 
wrote Justice John Paul Stevens, unless it 
can be shown that all flight engineers over 
that age present a safety risk or that it is 
“highly impractical” to make individual 
judgments about their health 

Western failed to pass either of those 
tough tests. Nearly all the major airlines 
have successfully employed flight engi- 
neers over 60, among them Western, which 
was forced to do so during Criswell’s suit. 
And many airlines have demonstrated 
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their ability to recertify pilots on an indi 
vidual basis by continuing to employ hun- 
dreds of victims of alcoholism, heart attack 
and stroke. One of Western's lawyers, Wil- 
liam John Kennedy, had argued that the 
age-60 rule was based on safety consider- 
ations. Predicting passengers will be at 
greater risk, he said bitterly, “We've been 
kicked in the teeth for our concerns. It will 
be a cold day in hell before any airlines 
concern themselves with senility risks.” 

Justice Stevens, 65, a sometime pri- 
vate pilot, firmly rejected the contention 
that the aging process made all flight en- 
gineers over 60 a hazard. “Many older 
American workers perform at levels equal 
or superior to their younger colleagues,” 
he wrote in an unsubtle rejoinder from a 
member of the second oldest Supreme 
Court in history. Said Criswell, who at 66 
is still a Western flight engineer; “By rul- 
ing unanimously, the court made very 
clear what it thinks of age discrimination 
People constantly tell me, ‘We like to see 
some gray hair in the cockpit.’ ” 


Pi who are still bound by the FAA's 
age-60 rule, may now have a case to 
make. “If I'm safe one day before I'm 60,” 
asks Jack Young, an involuntarily retired 
Eastern pilot, “how can I be unsafe one 
day later?” Others may ask the same 
question. Mandatory early-retirement 
rules for police, prison guards and fire 
fighters are now apparently subject to 
challenge. In fact, the high court unani- 
mously ruled in a companion case last 
week that the city of Baltimore must pro- 
vide new, more specific reasons for its rule 
that fire fighters retire at 5S 

The Western and Baltimore decisions 
were two of a dozen handed down by the 
Supreme Court last week. In another sig- 
nificant case, the court reaffirmed that 
high government officials have only a 
qualified immunity from lawsuits; it none- 
theless threw out a suit against Nixon At- 
torney General John Mitchell for illegal 
wirelapping in 1970 because the applica- 
ble law concerning national security wire- 
taps was not clear at the time. In a case in- 
volving two letters to the President that 
were brutally critical of a candidate for 
U.S. Attorney in North Carolina, the 
court held unanimously that the Constitu- 
tion’s guarantee of the right to “petition 
the Government” does not block a libel 
suit when such petitions are maliciously 
defamatory. Finally, a 6 to 2 majority up- 
held most of Washington State’s tough 
1982 antipornography law, ruling that it 
could ban distribution of “lascivious” ma- 
terial. But the state went too far when it 
included material that merely “incites 
lust,” wrote Justice Byron White, because 
lust implies only “normal, healthy sexual 
desires.” Last week’s spate of decisions | 
left the Justices with 31 more cases to re- 
solve as they near adjournment for the 
summer vacation —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington 
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great judge 
of telephone 
systems: 





Southern Bell 


Southern Bell is as tough a customer as they 


come. 

Thats why when they bought ITT System 12” 
telephone equipment, it really said something. 

It was the first sale of System 12 digital tech 
nology to a Bell Operating Company. A vitally 
important market 

What will this innovative technology mean 
to Southern Bell? 

Well, for one thing they'll be able to add cus 
tom features, like special handling of 800 num 
bers, and city-wide Centrex, for direct outside 
dialing of each phone extension 


But equally to the point, this is another vote 


of confidence for System 12, already a hit in 


2] countries around the world 

And that says something else. It says that the 
direction ITT is heading in is the right one 

You see, we've been streamlining our company 
lately. Concentrating our resources on what we 
see as Our greatest opportunities 

Which means high technology products, like 
System 12, and other growing products and 
services 

We see a big future for ourselves in products 
like these 

And we're glad Southern Bell agrees 

Want the latest on ITT Corporation? Phone 
toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously 
updated message. 


ITT 


__ Its a different world today. 


Video 


‘Taking AIM Again at Viet Nam 





PBS gives airtime to a controversial rebuttal 


ew works of journalism can claim the 
label definitive. But to many viewers 
and critics, PBS’s 13-part series Viet Nam: 
A Television History, first telecast in the 
fall of 1983, seemed a valid contender for 
the title. Scrupulously researched, the 
$5.6 million project recounted the com- 
plex history of the war with admirable 
thoroughness and dispassion 
The series was widely praised 
as a comprehensive and bal- 
anced piece of work, and it won 
a host of major journalism 





This week, however, the se- 
ries will come under attack on 
the very network that gave it 
life. PBS, in an unusual move, 
will run an hour-long rebuttal 
produced by Accuracy in Me- 
dia, the conservative group ded- 
icated to exposing “liberal bias” 
in print and on television. The 
AIM film is the centerpiece of a 
two-hour Inside Story special 
that includes a brief history of 
the PBS series, an examination 
of AIM’s major charges and a 
22-minute panel discussion of 


the issue. The segment is 
moderated by Harvard Law 
Professor Arthur Miller and 


involves historians, journalists 
and representatives from both 
AIM and the Viet Nam series. 
Behind the debate over Viet 
Nam, however, lies a more im- 
mediate question of journalistic 
responsibility: Is public TV set- 
ting a dangerous precedent by 
broadcasting the reply of an 
openly partisan group to one of 
its programs? 

AIM’s rebuttal is less pol- 
ished and sophisticated than 
most network documentaries. 
Except for an ultrasmooth on- 
camera host, Charlton Heston, 
the program is rather dry and 
technically clumsy. Many of its charges 
seem directed less at the Viet Nam series 
than at general policies and attitudes that, 
in AIM’s view, contributed to the US. de- 
feat in Viet Nam. The program exhumes, 
for example, the old conservative charge 
that the media misled the nation about 
the 1968 Tet offensive and resurrects 
news footage of a smiling Jane Fonda vis- 
iting North Viet Nam, accompanied by 
mocking music 

Yet the AIM program cannot be com- 
pletely dismissed. It has marshaled its 
own cadre of authorities to help make a 
case that the Viet Nam series, among oth- 
er things, inaccurately portrayed North 
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Vietnamese Leader Ho Chi Minh as a be- 
nign nationalist rather than a ruthless 
Communist; denigrated the South Viet- 
namese government and people; overstat- 
ed the extent of drug abuse and morale 
problems among US. soldiers in Viet 
Nam; and underplayed the brutality of 


| the Communist regimes that took over in 
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awards, including six Emmys. b — 





Miller and panelists discuss the series under fire, below 


ism and bad broadcasting,” says NBC 
Senior News Commentator John Chan- 
cellor. “It has to say to a lot of people 
who are watching, ‘Basically, we were 
wrong.’ ” 

The original series’ producers argue 
that the AIM program is a shallow and po- 
lemical response to an exhaustively re- 
searched work of scholarship. “If PBS feels 
that a reply to this series is appropriate, 
why does AIM get a monopoly?” asks Ex- 
ecutive Producer Richard Ellison. “It’s a 
| precedent that I consider dangerous in 
| and of itself, and also because it is part ofa 
general atmosphere of pressure 
on the media from the right.” 

Some have charged that PBS 
succumbed to at least indirect 
pressure from the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to telecast the AIM 
program. The film was partly 
funded by a $30,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, awarded by 
then NEH Chief William Ben- 
nett, now Reagan’s Secretary of 
Education. The program was 
later given a special screening at 
the White House, to which PBS 
officials were invited. Such in- 
terest at the top levels of Gov- 
ernment, critics say, can hardly 
be ignored by a TV service de- 
pending on federal funds for its 
» existence 
= PBS officials deny that Ad- 
$ ministration pressure influenced 
* their decision. Barry Chase, vice 
president for news and public af- 
fairs programming, points out 
that the original series evoked 
numerous complaints from vet- 
erans and Vietnamese refugees, 
and he contends that the AIM 
show is a legitimate way to air 
some of those concerns. “I think 
a response mechanism of some 
sort is badly needed on TV,” 
says Chase. “And there’s no rea- 
son in the world why a producer 
ought not to respond to attacks.” 

Network news executives, 
while hardly sympathetic to AIM, 
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Charges of liberal bias, warnings of an ominous trend 


Southeast Asia after the U.S. departure. 
The Jnside Story analysis lends credence 
to some of these complaints, though it also 
points out several factual errors and over- 
simplifications in the AIM program 

Is the exercise worthwhile, or will it 
start an ominous trend? The arguments 
are raging in broadcasting corridors. 
Though TV networks in recent years have 
increasingly sought ways to accommodate 
viewer feedback, they have traditionally 
drawn the line at turning over airtime to 
programs produced by outsiders. “Allow- 
ing your facility to be used for such a 
pointed attack from a particular ideologi- 
cal point of view seems to me bad journal- 


are reassured by the fact that PBS 
is placing the show in a larger 
context. “I think the format they have end- 
ed up with is a justifiable one,” says Van 
Gordon Sauter, executive vice president of 
the CBS Broadcast Group. Indeed, except for 
its length, the AIM program seems little dif- 
ferent from—or more troubling than—the 
“editorial replies” run frequently by local 
stations or guest editorials on a newspaper's 
op-ed page. The danger is that the Viet Nam 
skirmish may intensify. AIM Chairman 
Reed Irvine is contemplating a reply to 
ABC’s recent three-hour documentary 
on the nuclear threat. Says Irvine: “I'd love 
| to do a program showing the other side of 
that coin.” —By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Peter Ainslie/New York 
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Day at the circus: the captors try to restore order at hostages’ press conference 


Getting into the Story 


The hostage crisis catches journalists in the cross fire 


ithin hours after the hijacking of 
TWA Flight 847, ABC Correspon- 

dent Charles Glass received an urgent call 
from his network: Would he leave London 
immediately for Beirut? Glass, who was sta- 
tioned in Beirut last year, quickly boarded a 
chartered jet and arrived there Saturday 
morning. On Monday, while filming in the 
city’s teeming Shi‘ite slums, he was sudden- 
ly caught in a storm of bullets. Only by sur- 
rendering his tape was Glass permitted to 
drive away. Two days later, however, came 
the scoop of the week: afler persistent re- 
quests from ABC, Amal Leader Nabih Berri 
arranged for Glass to interview the crew 
sull aboard the TWA jet 

Glass’s experiences underscored the 
difficulties—and opportunities—in cover- 
ing the most dramatic international crisis 
since the 1979 seizure of the U.S. embassy 
in Tehran. Beirut ranks among the most 
hazardous assignments in the world, a 
bloody, berserk place where journalists of- 
ten are kidnaping targets. Reliable infor- 
mation is elusive and often impossible to 
confirm. Even the most enterprising corre- 
spondents last week had to depend for 
news on the cooperation of those holding 
the hostages. Yet in their eager pursuit of 
the story, reporters risked being exploited 
by Amal. What began as a frenzied hijack- 
ing threatened to become a prolonged pub 
licity showcase controlled by terrorists 

The danger of unrestrained journalis 
tic zeal was evident at the hostages’ press 
conference. Photographers surged around 
the prisoners, shutters clicking madly 
while other cameramen jumped up on the 
table for a better angle. Angered by the 
chaos, an Amal spokesman abruptly end- 
ed the proceedings, which only triggered 
more shouting and shoving. Militiamen 
pounced on photographers and reporters, 
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smashing cameras and seizing tape re- 
corders. Fifleen minutes later, after the 
journalists promised to maintain calm, 
the session was resumed. In another inci- 
dent, a Lebanese Shi'ite driver working 
for Newsweek reached the plane by pass- 
ing himself off as a relative of the hijack- 
ers’. As the driver returned to the termi- 
nal, Amal militiamen discovered the ruse 
and angrily fired bullets over the heads of 


about 40 journalists 
Mi: organizations withdrew 
their personnel from Beirut in 
March, after Associated Press Correspon- 
dent Terry Anderson was kidnaped. He is 
sull missing. Last week, however, more 
than 100 Western correspondents poured 
into the Lebanese capital. The US. net- 
works faced a special problem: because 
Beirut’s satellite ground station was de- 
stroyed long ago, no live pictures could be 
transmitted. Instead, film had to be driv- 
en nearly 100 miles to Damascus on a 
road studded with checkpoints set up by 
warring Drivers were shot at; 
tape was seized. CBS got its footage there 
only by sending several messengers, each 
carrying one copy, to the Syrian capital 
The lack of live pictures only height- 
ened the competition among the networks 
back home. CBS’s Dan Rather, ABC’s Pe- 
ter Jennings and NBC’s Roger Mudd put 
in 18-hour days manning not only the 
evening news shows but dozens of special 
bulletins during the week. (Tom Brokaw 
NBC’s regular anchor, was on vacation in 
Africa.) The story seemed tailor-made for 
Jennings, whose insightful commentary 
capitalized on his stint as ABC’s chief Mid- 
die East correspondent from 1969 to 1975 
Jennings’ linguistic skills also came in 
handy. When a French-speaking operator 
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attempted to cut off an on-air telephone 
conversation between the anchor and a 
correspondent in Algiers, Jennings nego- 
tiated a reprieve in flawless French 

The exhaustive coverage raised 
broader questions about the appropriate 
role of journalists in such a crisis. Penta- 
gon Spokesman Michael Burch charged 
that news organizations were abetting the 
terrorists by reporting U.S. military 
movements, including the deployment of 
the Delta Force antiterrorist unit. Burch 
was especially angry at NBC and ABC 
which reported within hours after the hi- 
jacking that Delta Force had departed the 
U.S.; NBC added that it was headed for the 
Mediterranean. “It may have been one of 
the reasons for the erratic movements of 
the TWA hijackers [between Beirut and 
Algiers],” said Burch. cps, A.P. and 
U.P.I. refrained from carrying the news 
until it had been widely reported. “We re- 
leased the information when we were 
confident it would not encourage the hi- 
jackers to harm the hostages,” said Joan 
Richman, a CBS News vice president 

Other officials claimed that the cover- 
age fanned the crisis atmosphere and gave 
the terrorists the publicity they craved 
Former Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger called the hostages’ press conference a 
“humiliation” for the U.S. and suggested 
that journalists should not allow the cap- 
tors such a forum. “If the terrorists did not 
see in this a means of getting their mes- 
sage across, there would be fewer dog- 
and-pony shows like this,” said Kissinger 

Most journalists are acutely aware of 
the perils of playing into the terrorists’ 
hands and hyping the story. Many news 
organizations, including TIME, last week 
withheld information voluntarily or at the 
request of Government agencies. Accord- 
ing to an ABC insider, the network had 
planned to label its coverage “America 
Held Hostage,” echoing the network's tag 
line for the Iranian crisis. But when staff- 
ers protested, the idea was dropped 
Though Amal leaders have displayed the 
same eagerness to talk with reporters that 
Iranian President Abolhassan Banisadr 
did five years ago, there is a crucial differ- 
ence: Berri, unlike Banisadr, is also speak- 
ing with U.S. diplomats. 

Since terrorist acts are committed to 
capture headlines, there is always the haz- 
ard that events will be overdramatized 
“On the one hand, we do not want to in- 
flame emotions,” says Rather. “But on the 
other hand, we do not want to dilute the 
hard reality.” Aside from reassuring rela 
tives and other Americans about the condi- 
tion of the hostages, last week's coverage 
shed light for Washington on who was 
holding the 40 captives. One person in par- 
ticular picked up some details: asked about 
whether the three-member TWA crew was 
still on the plane, Ronald Reagan said yes 
he had seen it on TV. -By James Kelly. 
Reported by John Borrell/Beirut and Lawrence 
Mondi/New York, with other bureaus 
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Volkswagen makes 
onopenond shut cose 
for sportiness. $2233’ 


array of Wolfsburg 
ition extras: The open case of the Cabriolet 
full leather interior, alloy wheels, metallic paint, 
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teering, and much more. The shut case of the 
holds an AM/FM cassette stereo, air condition- 


ar windshield wiper, power steering, alloy wheels 
se, the German-engineered performance 
ine r on And in any case, you'll pay less 
sporty Volkswagens than you’d expect. Which 
; One more reason to get one while the limited supply 
lasts. We rest our cases. 
The Wolfsburg Limited Edition 4) It’s not a car. 
Cabriolet and Scirocco. It’s a Volkswagen. 


Protection Plan. See dealer for details, © 1985 Volkswagen of America. [Se 
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Answer these 4 


questions and see if youre a 
colorectal cancer risk 


If you answer these questions 
honestly, you will be able to tell 
whether or not you're at risk for colo 
rectal cancer, the No. 2 cancer killer 
of men and women today. 

There is growing evi Jence that 
age, diet and genetic factors play an 
important part in determining the 
incidence of colorectal cancer. It is 
also a medical fact that if this disease 
could be detected and treated in it 
earliest stages, it would be virtually 
wiped out as a cause of death 


The hidden early symptom 

It is ironic that when colorecta 
cancer is most curable, in its earliest 
Stages, there are no visible symp 
toms, no perceptible warning signals 
to alert you to its presence. The 
American Cancer Society estimates 
that 75% of the people who will die 
this year of colorectal cancer could 
have been saved through early 
detection and prompt treatment 





Early Detector” detects what 
you can't see 

Early Detector is a very simple 
test for hidden blood in the stool—an 
early symptom of colorectal cancer 
as well as other disorders such a 
colitis, diverticulosis, polyps, ulcer 
and hemorrhoids. You can do the 
Early Detector test comfortably and 
quickly in the privacy of your own 
home and read the result 
ately. And, unlike other home tests, 
Early Detector is as easy to use a 
bathroom tissue 
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| Has it been more than one year since you 

















1. Age 














(Most colorectal cancer patients are over 
40, and men and women are affected in 
about equal numbers.) 

Are you over 40? YES NO 


2. Diet 


Is your diet high in fats? 















Fried Foods YES LJ NO 
Whole milk/cheese YES) NO 

Fatty meats, beef 

pork, lamb YESO) NO 


. . 
3. Family History 
Have you or any close relatives (mother. 
father, siblings, grandparents) had 












Colorectal cancer YES NOL) 
Gardner's Syndrome YES L) NO 
Ulcerative colitis YES) NOOO) 
Polyps YES) NO) 
Crohn's Disease YESC] NOU) } 







4. Medical Check-ups 


have had one of these tests? YES) NO 
Digital Rectal Examination | 
Guaiac Test for Hidden Blood 
Proctosigmoidoscopy 

Fiberoptic Colonoscopy 

Barium Enema with Air Contrast Examination 






















SCORE: If you have answered yes to two 
or more of these questions, you may be at 
potential risk of colorectal cancer. If you 
are at risk, Early Detector could help save 
your life 











Early Detector 


No sticks, no mess 

Unlike other tests for hidden 
blood in the stool which require sticks 
and slides for sample collect with 
Early Detector, you simply use spe 
Cially prepared tissue as you would 
toilet tissue to obtain the sample. You 
then spray the Developer solution on 
the stool sample on the tissue. You 
read the results within one minute 
and flush the tissue away. If the 
results show a color change on the 
tissue, indicating a potential disorder 
you should consult your doctor. 

Test results have been 

proven reliable 

You can have confidence in 
Early Detector test results. They have 
been clinically proven to be as reli 
able as the leading test doctors and 
hospitals use. Research has proven 
that consumers can perform the test 
and read the results as well as medi 
cal professionals. If you have any 
questions about Early Detector or 
want additional information, consult 
your doctor or pharmacist, or call the 
convenient 800 number 1-800-E.D 
HELPS (1-800-334-3577). In New 
Jersey ¢ all collect 1-201-540-2458 

Physicians advise 
this kind of test 

Doctors recommend this kind of 
test be taken annually if you're over 
forty, and more frequently if you ¢ 
erage risk of deve 
ing cancer of the colon or rectum 
Remember, early detection of any 
disease is important, but early detec 
tion and prompt treatment of cancer 
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Stern: from Kitty Litter to newspaper 


Voice Change 





A weekly gets a new owner 


he story of Leonard Stern sounds like 

something out of Capitalist Times. 
Son of the founder of Hartz Mountain In- 
dustries, Stern, 47, is the chairman of the 
world’s largest purveyor of pet products. 
Intense and blunt-spoken, he may be 
worth as much as $1 billion, but only his 
accountant knows for sure: Stern’s com- 
pany is privately owned and he rarely 
talks to reporters. Now he will have trou- 
ble avoiding them. Last week Stern 
bought the Village Voice, the crusading, 
leftish weekly whose brand of political 
and cultural journalism shaped a genera- 
tion of underground newspapers. 

Stern paid slightly more than $55 mil- 
lion in cash for the Manhattan-based pa- 
per, approximately what Press Baron Ru- 
pert Murdoch had been asking. Murdoch, 
who acquired the Voice, New York maga- 
zine and New West in 1977 for $16 mil- 
lion, decided to sell the 30-year-old week- 
ly two months ago. The paper (circ. 
150,000) made about $5 million profit be- 
fore taxes last year. 

Many of the paper’s 150 staffers worry 
about Stern’s vague politics (“I have not 
been politically active,” he says. “I guess 
I'ma liberal”), and his company’s reputa- 
tion. In 1978 federal officials ordered 
Hartz to rehire employees who had been 
fired during a union-organizing drive, and 
last year the firm pleaded guilty to perjury 
and obstruction of justice in an antitrust 
suit. But veteran Voicers take comfort 
from the Murdoch reign. Says Columnist 
Jack Newfield: “I thought Murdoch, on 
paper, was going to turn out to be a mon- 
ster, but he gave us complete freedom.” 
The new boss promises the same, at least 
for now. “I respect the niche of the Voice, 
and I'm going to give them total indepen- 
dence, which is the only way they can 
flourish,” Stern told TIME. Columnist Nat 
Hentoff nonetheless reserves judgment. 
“Sooner or later, there is going to be an ar- 
ticle that goes against one of his cherished 
beliefs—we don’t know what they are 
yet—and we'll see.” | 














Painful Secrets 


| Priests accused of pederasty 








| re Gilbert Gauthe, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, delivered spellbinding fu- 
neral sermons, won local respect by rescu- 
ing a man who was trapped under an 
overturned tractor, and impressed many 
older women with his charm in Louisi- 
ana’s Vermilion Parish. But most of all, he 
was a Pied Piper for the children. He 
would take them on wilderness trips, play 
games and invite favored boys to spend 
the weekend in the rectory. 

Now Gauthe finds himself at the cen- 
ter of a scandal that has shaken his com- 
munity and may lead to his imprison- 
ment. This fall he is expected to face trial 
on 34 criminal counts involving sexual 
abuse of boys. The worst charge carries a 
maximum penalty of life in prison at hard 
labor. Gauthe, 40, who was suspended 
from his priestly functions in 1983, is 
pleading not guilty on grounds of insanity. 
In 1984, in depositions for ten civil suits 
brought by the victims’ families, Gauthe 
said that he had committed sexual acts 
with 35 or more boys over eleven years. 

The Gauthe affair, investigated by 
Catholic Journalist Jason Berry in the 
Times of Acadiana of Lafayette, La., is 
one of 15 deeply painful and perplexing 
cases that have surfaced during the past 
month in which priests have been 
charged with pedophilia. The weekly Na- 
| tional Catholic Reporter, after months of 

research by three reporters, unearthed 
nine of these incidents in seven states dur- 
ing the past seven years. 
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Among the current cases: Father Mel 


Baltazar of Boise was sentenced to seven 
years in prison last January for lewd con- 
duct with a 15-year-old boy. Father David 
Boyea of White Lake, Wis., goes on trial 
this month on three felony charges in- 
volving minor boys. Rhode Island Priest 
P. Henry Leech is scheduled for an Au- 
gust trial on eight such charges, and in 
that same state Priest William O'Connell, 
who was already facing 24 charges relat- 
ing to perhaps twelve or more youths, was 
arraigned last week on two additional 
counts. In San Diego, Monsignor Ru- 
dolph Galindo, former rector of the San 
Diego cathedral, denied committing sexu- 
al improprieties with a Vietnamese immi- 
| grant altar boy, but in May the archdio- 
cese agreed to a $75,000 settlement with 
the youngster’s family. A related lawsuit 
brought by the boy’s father is pending. 
Pederasty is a puzzling perversion, 
which to many experts seems essentially 
incurable. The only solution, they suggest. 
is eliminating close contact between ped- 
erasts and boys. The disorder does not ap- 
pear to affect any particular occupational 
| group and remains a rarity among priests. 
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| Reporter Editor Thomas Fox says that 





there is a heightened awareness of child 
abuse and “parents are more willing to go 
to court to pursue justice instead of asking 
the bishop to reassign the priest.” 

Last year six families, charging negli- 
gence, collected $4.2 million from dioce- 
san insurers. Eleven pending civil suits 
ask a total of more than $100 million. The 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles also faces 
claims over Father David Roemer, who 
pleaded no contest in three cases of child 
molesting in 1981. Buta New Jersey fam- 
ily whose son killed himself after he was 
allegedly molested by a Franciscan broth- 
er had its suit thrown out. The victim was 
a participant in youth ministries, and a 
state law exempts organizations like the 
Archdiocese of Newark from damage 
suits by those who use and benefit from its 
services. 

In an editorial last month, the Report- 








Gauthe after giving 1984 deposition 


er asserted that local bishops and the na- 
tional hierarchy have been grievously ill 
prepared to deal with complaints about 
sexual abuse of children. The National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops press 
spokesman, Bill Ryan, rejects such “blan- 
ket accusations.” But two weeks ago the 
U.S. bishops’ conference, meeting in Min- 
nesota, discussed the problem behind 
closed doors and asked a committee to 
study sexual abuse by priests 

Some dioceses have already taken ac- 
tion, After a 1983 scandal involving Father 
Thomas Laughlin, the Portland archdio- 
cese reminded its personnel of state laws 
requiring that signs of suspected child 
abuse be reported. The archdiocese also set 
up a special panel to evaluate complaints. 
According to guidelines issued last month 
for all New Jersey dioceses, reports of 
abuse are to be referred immediately to 
state authorities and diocesan officials, an 
accused priest is to be removed from con- | 
tact with children until the case is cleared | 
up, and families and children are to be of- | 
fered church counseling. 5 
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Sexes 


The Munchkin of the Bedroom 


Ralph and Wanda talk about Dr. Ruth Westheimer 


Wanda: It's 10 o'clock, Ralph. Do you 
want the news or the Ruth Westheimer 
show? 

Ralph: One vote here for prurience 
my sweet. Who wants to watch death- 
dealing hurricanes when you can switch 
to radio and hear Debbie from Manitoba 
describing her low clitoral sensitivity? 
How can soccer riots compare with Rosa- 
lie of Omaha asking Dr. Ruth which por- 
no films to flash on the ceiling while 
locked in the clumsy embrace of Husband 
Bob, the rapid-fire mortician? 

Wanda: No need to be so sarcastic, 


Ralph. Ruth is good at what she does, I 
take it you don't like her 

Ralph: Far from it, light of my life 
She’s my favorite sex munchkin. Who else 
would tackle the tough question of wheth 
er a devout Catholic like Bruce from Du- 
buque shows disrespect for his church by 
doing it dressed as a nun? These are the 
very issues they duck all the time on Face 
the Nation and Meet the Press 

Wanda: Try to subside, dearest 
Dr. Ruth must be doing something right 
Sexually Speaking, her radio call-in show 
has been on the air for five years. It went 
nationwide last September, reaching hun- 
dreds of thousands of listeners over some 
60 stations. Good Sex, her six-nights- 
a-week cable TV show with guest stars, is 
just as big a hit. Every night about 3,000 
callers try to get through. She's got a book 
out, Dr. Ruth's Guide to Good Sex 
with three more in the works. She's a 
greal success 

Ralph: And no wonder, my pet 
Chicken soup and voyeurism are a dy- 
namic combination. You could spend a 
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decade peering into the neighbors’ bed- 
room windows and not get half the kick of 
a Westheimer show. You sit mesmerized 
as Ruth soothingly points out, “Normalcy 
is hard to define,” and “There is no one 
right size for the penis.” You get to look 
down on all the bumpkins who call in 
wondering whether Ben-Gay makes them 
sterile. In fact, everything’s such a mess 
out there, it makes your own sex life seem 
pretty good. Ours is superb, by the way 
Best of all, my beloved one, when you lis 
ten to Dr. Ruth, you feel a surge of thera- 
peutic uplifi that many of us find to be 


missing from your average porno film. So 
you don’t have to feel slimy at all when 
you hear what Yvonne of Tucson does 
with the Cool Whip. What more can you 
ask from a talk show? 

Wanda: I'm surprised you don’t have 
a bit more sympathy for her, Ralph 
Actually rather conservative. She 
doesn't think married people should fool 
around, She says people should keep the 
rules of their religion and should feel 
guilty when they do rotten things. That's 
enough to set her apart from a good many 
people in She 
doesn't even think people should have sex 
on the first date 

Ralph: A sexual conservative who dis- 
penses soft-core porn will never go broke 
in America, dearest 

Wanda: Give her a little credit 
Ralph. She’s funny, and she has a knack 
for relaxing all those troubled people out 
there. She told one couple to go to a motel 
to refresh their sex life. The woman called 
back later to report that nothing had hap- 
pened, and Ruth said, “Well, at least you 


she’s 


the sex-advice business 


had a good night's sleep.” Her advice is 
sensible. She tells people to be romantic 
and realistic too—sexual appetite waxes 
and wanes even in the best relationships 
Believe it or not, she also advises people to 
be careful about sharing details of their 
sex lives. She talks about one man who 
admitted to an encounter group that he 
was turned on whenever he saw a cow 
The group was bound by secrecy, but 
when the poor fellow got to his office, his 
secretary and everyone else began calling 
out “Moo! Moo! 

Ralph: If everybody were as reticent 
as she seems to advise, she would have no 
show, dearest. Thanks to the good Dr 
Ruth, thousands of otherwise normal peo- 
ple are happy to go on the air to discuss 
the configuration of their spouses’ private 
parts. Next thing you know, we will all be 
using one another's toothbrushes, Wanda 

Wanda: We live in a sexually frank 
age. Ralph. She's using that frankness to 
help people 

Ralph: A cynic might say she is using 
a marketable shtik, Wanda. Your dowa- 
ger aunt can be counted on to ask about 
the children, but Ruth—looking so tiny 
wholesome and middle-aged—leans for- 
ward sweetly and asks you what setting 
you use on your five-speed vibrator. It's a 
brilliant effect, a variation on about 40 fa- 
miliar dirty jokes, It wouldn't work at all 
if she were a normal size, or if she looked 
and sounded sexy. Apart from two or three 
of those sharp comments per show, she has 
the wit to play the straight man. She knows 
people tune in for the lurid tales from the 
provinces and not just to hear her say 
‘Have you tried masturbation?” or “Why 
don’t you do it in the kitchen? 

Wanda: Somehow, Ralph, I get the 
impression that no program on sex could 
ever meet your standards 

Ralph: lve got it, Wanda! Why don’t 
I just take over the Westheimer show and 
give it class? Tl call it Ask Dy» 
Ralph or Orgasmically Speaking, some- 
thing upscale and tony like that. Horny 
housewives and bored cabbies can tune in 
as I deftly field anguished queries from 
Marvin of Hackensack, whose penis ap- 
parently swivels too much to the left, and 
Elsie of Batavia, who cannot achieve the 
Big O unless there’s a chimp in the room 
Naturally, I would take the high ground 
quelling all this genital turmoil by de- 
claring everyone normal, including the 
chimp, and instructing all listeners to 
“Go for it!’—with contraceptives, of 
course. I would then startle my rapt audi- 
ence by revealing that sex is nothing to be 
ashamed of, and in fact may even be a 
natural part of life. Then, as a finale, I 
would beam at my audience, looking 
sweet while talking dirty. What do you 
think, my partner in bed as well as life? 


some 


Wanda: | think it’s time to go to 
bed, Ralph 
Ralph: Right, dearest. You get the 
lights. I'll get the projector By John Leo 
TIME, JULY 1, 1985 











A politician promises to cut 
back taxes or cut back the bud- 
get. Sure, you say. But a mayor 
who promises to cut back neck- 
ties, him you had better take se- 
riously. E] Paso Mayor Jonathan 
Rogers, 57, means it. From 
Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
he has banned the wearing of 
coats and ties because of 
the city’s frequent 100° days 
Moreover, he intones, “the 
mayor or any member of the 
council may enforce this proc- 
lamation by cutting off any 
and all ties, worn at any and all 
occasions.” Quick to the cut 
himself, Rogers has personally 
slashed some 220 cravats dur- 
ing the past four summers 


Most victims, like Local Bank- 
er Sam Young, take it with at 
least a forced grin. The shear 
effrontery of Rogers is not lim- 
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Rogers and Young: tie bye 


ited to men. “If [Houston May- 
or] Kathy Whitmire shows up,” 
he pledges, “I will cut off that 
thing she wears that looks like 
a tie.” 


(( 


Ward setting her sights as an embattled schoolteacher in Fortress 














She was christened Alcyo- 
ne, after the daughter of the 
Greek god of wind, but the an- 
cient Greeks never saw her 
like. The sailing ship harnesses 
the wind with a superefficient 
system of cylindrical alumi- 
num “turbo sails.” The 72-ton 
vessel also has engines and was 
developed by Neptune’s mod- 
ern descendant, Jacques Cous- 
teau, and two other French de- 
signers who hoped to show that 
the sails could save some con- 
ventional ships up to 35% on 
fuel bills. Setting out on her 
maiden voyage from France 
five weeks ago, the ship made 
stops in the Azores and Bermu- 
da before arriving last week in 
New York harbor to a wel- 
come of fireworks. Cousteau, 
who celebrated his 75th birth- 
day two weeks ago at a party 
in Washington, was on hand 
to introduce the Alcyone. She 
is “just like a woman,” he 
said, “difficult to understand. 
But once you succeed, it’s 
worthwhile.” 
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The family that works al- 
ternately survives permanent- 
ly. At least that is the domestic 
credo of Rachel Ward, 27, and 
Bryan Brown, 37, who met three 
years ago while filming The 
Thorn Birds for TV and ended 
up turning their onscreen mar- 
riage into the real thing. When 
Rosie made three, nine months 
ago, the English actress and 
Australian actor began sched- 
uling their professional work 
in relays. Ward just finished 
filming Fortress, an Australian 
survivalist epic for HBO in 
which she plays a school marm 
who is kidnaped and impris- 
oned along with nine of her 
charges. “It's Picnic at Hang- 
ing Rock meets Lord of the 
Flies,” says Ward, who reports 
that while mommy was bear- 
ing arms on the set, daddy had 
the arm-cradling duty 
in the nursery. “Bryan was 
the chief bottle washer and 
nappy changer,” she says 
Now Brown is shooting a spy 
flick called F-X in New York 
City, and Ward is taking her 
turn at changing the baby’s, 
“uh, disposables.” Sweet Rosie 
Brown seems delighted to be 
caught in the middle 








Kids sometimes hold their 
noses and try to count to 100 
But this was the big time. “We 
were holding our breath until 
we sold the first million,” con- 
fesses David Lee Roth, who re- 
leased his first solo album, Cra- 
zy from the Heat, in the dead of 
last winter. Record buyers 
warmed to California Girls, 
one of the album's singles; an- 
other, Just a Gigolo/ I Ain't Got 
Nobody, is still on the charts 


On the salls of science: Cousteau, inset, and the A/cyone in New York harbor 








Roth’s rock roll has music gos- 
sips asking whether the flam- 
boyant singer will ever return 
to Van Halen, the group where 
he started. His response: “I 
asked [Van Halen], ‘How long 
do you think it will take to 
make the next record?’ “Better 
give it abouta year,” they said. I 





Roth: more than a gigolo 


said, ‘A year? I've never done 
anything for a year,’ ” Unlike 
his old band, Roth lives for the 
road—and the moment. Even 
if that should mean doing it 
solo, “I got to do what I got to 
do,” he says. “Ifthey don’t want 
to go for the big ride, it’s not the 
end of my career.” As for Van 
Halen, word is they are shop- 
ping for a new lead singer 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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Singing Within the Bloody Wood 


At the Tate, a second celebration of Francis Bacon 


ll of a sudden, in a rush, the English 

know what they have got. “Surely the 
greatest living painter,” wrote Alan Bow- 
ness, director of London's Tate Gallery 
“The greatest painter in the world,” 
claimed Lord Gowrie, England’s Minister 
for the Arts, “and the best this country 
has produced since Turner.” The artist is 
Francis Bacon, 75, whose second retro- 
spective exhibition at the Tate 
(the first was 23 years ago) 
opened last month 

Some art is wallpaper. Ba- 
con’s is flypaper, and innumera- 
ble claims stick to it: over the past 
40 years it has attracted extremes 
of praise and calumniation 
There are still plenty of people 
who see his work as icily man- 
nered, sensationalist guignol. He 
is the sort of artist whose work 
generates admiration rather than 
fondness. The usual evolution of 
major artists in old age, whereby 
they become cozily grand pater- 
nal figures, patting their juniors 
on the back and reminiscing in 
autumnal mellowness about their 
dead coevals, has not happened 
to Bacon, who is apt to dismiss 
nearly everything painted in the 
20th century with bleak con- 
tempt. He has gone on record as 
admiring Giacometti and Picas- 
so; for a few others, a few words 
of respect; beyond that, the sense 
of isolation is ferocious. The mot- 
to of an aristocratic French fam- 
ily declared: “Roi ne puis, prince 
ne daigne, Rohan je suis” (King I 
cannot be; prince I do not deign 
to be; | am a Rohan). Shift the 
context and you have the epit- 
ome of Bacon’s own view of his 
place in 20th century art 

The lexicon of Baconian imagery is 
famous. Its most familiar component is 
the screaming Pope, smearily rising from 
blackness like carnivorous ectoplasm, his 
throne indicated by a pair of gold finials, 
the whole enclosed in a sketchy cage— 
homage to an original that Bacon firmly 
denies having ever seen, the Velasquez 
portrait of Innocent X in the Doria collec- 
tion in Rome. There are the Crucifixion 
motifs, reflections of Griinewald and the 
Cimabue Crucifixion in Santa Croce that 
was partly destroyed by the 1966 Florence 
flood, whose sinuous and near boneless 
body Bacon once startlingly compared to 
“a worm crawling down the Cross.” 
There are the humping, grappling figures 
On pallets or operating tables; the twisted, 
internalized portraits; the stabbings, the 
penetrations; the Aeschylean furies 
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pinned against the windowpane; and the 
transformations of flesh into meat, nose 
into snout, jaw into mandible and mouth 
into a kind of all-purpose orifice with 
deadly molars, all of which aspire, in the 
common view, to the condition of docu- 
ments. Here, one has been told over and 
over again, is the outer limit of expres- 
sionism: these are the signs of the pessi- 






The artist in London 








tem and offer, as he puts it, “the sensation 
without the boredom of its conveyance.” 
He once remarked: “An illustrational form 
tells you through the intelligence immedi- 
ately what the form is about, whereas a 
nonillustrational form works first upon 
sensation and then slowly leaks back into 
the fact.” The nub of the difference be- 
tween Bacon's figures and those of expres- 
sionism is that his do not solicit pity. They 
are not pathetic and do not try to call you 
into their own space. Everything unwinds 
in silence, on the other side of the glass 
wall. (Maybe this is why Bacon insists on 
putting even his biggest canvases behind 
glass: it makes the separation lit- 
eral, though sometimes too literal 
The glass becomes an element, 
even a kind of collage.) As Art 
Historian Dawn Ades acutely 
notes in her catalog essay to the 
Tate show, there is a lot in com- 
mon between Bacon’s vision of 
human affairs and the neuras- 
thenic, broken allusiveness of ear- 
ly Eliot—a cinematic, quick-cut- 
ting mixture of “nostalgia for 
classical mythology, the abrupt- 
ness of modern manners, the 
threat of the unseen and the erup- 
tion of casual violence.” Some 
lines from Eliot's “Sweeney 
} Among the Nightingales” are 
| quite Baconian: 


WIINTES FINBUUAL 


The host with someone 
indistinct 

Converses at the door 
apart, 

The nightingales are 
singing near 

The Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, 


And sang within the 
bloody wood 

When Agamemnon cried 
aloud 

And let their liquid 
siftings fall 





A ferocious isolation 


mistic alienation to 
which a history of ex- 
treme mass suffering 
has reduced the human 
image. The collective 
psyche has imploded, leaving only 
the blurred individual meat, hideously 
generalized. The paintings “reflect” hor- 
ror. Their power is in their mirroring 
They are narratives, though not always 
openly legible ones 
Bacon utterly rejects this view. He 
sees himself not as an expressionist but as 
a realist who nevertheless stakes the out- 
come of his art on an opposition between 
intelligence (ordering, remembering, ex- 
emplifying) and sensation. His paintings 
do not strive to tell stories, but to clamp 
themselves on the viewers’ nervous sys- 


To stain the stiff 
dishonoured shroud 


That “someone indistinct” is, of 
course, a key figure in Bacon 

The real peculiarity of his figurative 
style is that it manages to be both precise 
and ungraspable, for its distortions of face 
and limb bear little relationship to any- 
thing that painters have done to the human 
body since Cézanne. Forms are governed 
by slippage: they smear sideways, rotating, 
not like the succession of displayed facts 
and transparent planes in cubism, but as 
though they had endured some terminal 
rearrangement by massage. Their shape 
retains an obstinate integrity, the precise 
result of a sudden movement. And by the 
early to mid-’60s, the time of the great trip- 
tychs, when Bacon decisively abandoned 
the “spectral,” scumbled evocations of the 
face used in his Popes and caged business- 
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Triptych May-June 1973: taking one back to the classical past, not to the marbles, but to the sacrifices 


men, his figures had begun to embody an 
immense plastic power. Sometimes these 
creatures, knotted in contrapposto, seem 
desperately mannered; but there are other 
moments when the smearing and knotting 
of flesh, not so much depicted as reconsti- 
tuted in the fatty whorls and runs of paint, 
take on a tragic density closer to Michelan- 
gelo than to modernism. Among those art- 
ists who, in the past century, have tried to 
represent the inwardness of the body, Ba- 
con holds a high place, along with Schiele, 
Kokoschka and Giacometti. He breaks the 
chain of pessimistic expectation by taking 
his prototypes beyond themselves into 
grandeur. In earlier art there was a reper- 
toire of classical emblems of 
energy and pathos, starting 
with the Laocodn, that painters 
could draw on for this opera- 
tion. Bacon's starting point is 
less authoritative: photographs 
of anonymous, hermetic white 
bodies in Eadweard Muy- 
bridge’s The Human Figure in 
Motion, a snap of a baboon or a 
footballer in blurred motion, a 
wicketkeeper whipping the 
ball across the stumps, the 
bloodied face of the nursemaid 
| of the Odessa Steps in Eisen- 
stein’s Battleship Potemkin, 
her spectacles awry. These and 
| other images begin as clues, 
holes in the social fabric, and 
are then worked up, gradually, 
into emblems. The elliptical 
lenses of the nursemaid’s spec- 
tacles, for example, turn into 
bigger ellipses, without a face 
behind them; like punctuation 
marks commanding one to fo- 
cus and look, they stud the 
painting of the °70s. Muy- 
bridge’s wrestlers become Ba- 
con’s signs for sexual battle. 
But they shed their documen- 
tary purpose, and in doing so 
open the way to another dis- 
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Study after Velasquez's Portrait of Pope Innocent X, 1953 


course of figures. When impelled by strong 
emotion—as in the Triptych May-June 
1973, which commemorates the suicide of 
his friend George Dyer in a Paris hotel two 
years before—the “shocking” images in 
Bacon are raised to the order of grand lam- 
entation: they take one back to the classical 
past, but to its sacrifices, not its marbles. 
None of this would be possible without 
Bacon’s mastery of the physical side of 
painting. Much has been made of his reli- 
ance on chance, but it seems to have affect- 
ed his life (he is an inveterate gambler, an 
addict of the green baize) more than his art 
One could say the ejaculatory blurt of white 
paint in a painting like Two Studies for a 


Portrait of George Dyer, 1968, is chancy, 
but that kind of chance is easily manipulat- 
ed with practice, and it rhymes suspicious- 
ly well with other curves in the painting 
(like the back of the chair in the picture 
within a picture to the left). The truth is | 
that the Bacon one sees this time at the | 
Tate has much more in common with old 
masters than with contemporary painting. 
The paint acquires a wonderful plenitude 
in becoming flesh. One thinks of the corus- 
cated light, the Venetian red interstitial 
drawing, in Tintoretto. This kind of paint 
surface is part of the work of delivering 
sensations, not propositions, and it is nei- 
ther idly sumptuous nor “ironically” sexy. 
But the one thing it cannot reli- 
ably do is fix the extreme dis- 
juncture between Bacon's fig- 
ures and their backgrounds. 
The contrast of the two—the 
intense plasticity of the figures, 
the flat staginess of the rooms 
and spaces in which they con- 
vulse themselves—is what 
gives rise to the charge of “‘il- 
lustration.” It will not entirely 
go away, because Bacon only 
rarely manages to set up the 
whole field of the canvas as a 
coherent structure, every part 
° exerting its necessary pressure 
> on the next. One looks at the 
figures, not the ground. Hence 
the theatricality of his failures. 
But, like his successes, these 
too are the work of an utterly 
compelling artist who will die 
without heirs. No one could 
imitate Bacon without looking 
stupid. But to ignore him is 
equally absurd, for no other liv- 
ing painter has set forth with 
such pitiless clarity the ten- 
sions and paradoxes that sur- 
round all efforts to see, let 
alone to paint, the human fig- 
ure in an age of photography. 
— By Robert Hughes 
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NEW WAVE. 








America, land of opportunity. America 
the melting pot, the nation of immigrants 

The old clichés are coming back to 
life. Because America is experiencing a 
wave of immigration unprecedented 
since the turn of the century. But this 
time it’s not just the impoverished and 
dispossessed, but also the best and the 
brightest, who are flocking to America 

It’s a phenomenon that could happen 
only in America, and TIME devotes to it 
a special issue that only TIME could 
create: one of the largest issues TIME 
has ever published, many months in the 
making, and drawing on the whole net- 
work of TIME news bureaus from coast 
to coast 

Each of TIME’s traditional editorial 
departments is devoted to a different 
aspect of this new wave of immigration 
It’s a fascinating mosaic, the American 
dream in dozens of different languages, 
a forecast of a transformed nation with 
new ambitions, new opportunities, new 
social and economic pressures 

It’s also a unique reading experience, 
a look at America that you have never 
taken before 

TIME. The weekly magazine for 
over 31 million people around the world 


Coming July 1: 
a special issue of 


TIME devoted 
entirely to the 
newest Americans. 
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More goes into it. 
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At Last, a Singer’s Ring 
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San Francisco puts on a spectacular Wagnerian vocal show 


ver since the grandiose failure of 

Sir Peter Hall’s staging of Der 
Ring des Nibelungen in Bayreuth two 
summers ago, Wagnerites have been 
anticipating the San Francisco Op- 
era’s new production of the epic four- 
evening cycle. For although it iscom- 
mon knowledge in the opera world 
that there are not enough voices of 
heroic Wagnerian caliber around 
these days, just put on a Ring and 
watch the paying customers line up 

The San Francisco production 
proved well worth waiting for. In- 
deed, blessed with a first-rate cast, a 
skilled if not always inspired conduc- 
tor, and a director with strong dra- 
matic ideas about the piece, it must 
rank as one of the best stagings in re- 
cent memory. Objections may be 
raised about some of Director Niko- 
| laus Lehnhoffs departures from 
Wagnerian canon in an otherwise 
traditionalist view of the work. But 
there can be no disputing the high 
quality of the vocalism. Since 1976, 
there has been a director's Ring (Pa- 
trice Chéreau’s Wagner-as-social- 
revolution) and a conductor’s Ring 
(Sir Georg Solti’s at Bayreuth in 
1983). Here, at last, a singer’s Ring 

As the brash, confident Wotan of 
Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire, the 
splendid American bass James Morris 
served notice that he will be a Teutonic god 
of vocal power and majesty for years to 
come. Proud, haughty and resolutely amor- 
al, Morris dominated the drama as he must 
to give depth to the tragedy that is, ultimate- 
ly, Wotan’s doing. Equally impressive was 
the Hungarian-born soprano Eva Marton, 
a legitimate contender for the mantle of 
Birgit Nilsson with impassioned perfor- 
mances of Briinnhilde in Siegfried 
and Gétterdimmerung. Awakened by 
Siegfried on the Valkyrie rock, Mar- 
ton sang Briinnhilde’s Heil dir, Sonne 
greeting to life in gleaming, radiant 
tones, and her blazing immolation 
scene ignited a final musical confla- 
gration that cleansed the spirit 

Vocal quality was high through- 
out: Tenor René Kollo’s sturdy Sieg- 
fried, Bass-Baritone Walter Berry's 
crafty Alberich, the ripe Fricka of 
Mezzo-Soprano Hanna Schwarz in 
Das Rheingold. A delightful bonus was 
the Walkiire Fricka and Gétterdém- 
merung Waltraute of Vienna-born 
Mezzo Helga Dernesch, who some 
years ago was an important Isolde and 
Briinnhilde. Combining her still con- 
siderable power with a riveting dra- 
matic presence, Dernesch gave a les- 











Domesticity: Schwarz and Morris in Das Rheingold 





Passion: Kollo and Marton in the Siegfried love duet 


Edo de Waart was too often cautious when 
he should have been impetuous, but he 
roused himself in Gétterdémmerung to de- 
liver a reading of surge and sweep 
Drawing their inspiration from the 
work of the German romantic painter Cas- 
par David Friedrich, the production team of 
Lehnhoffand Designer John Conklincreat- 
ed an emotionally resonant mythic land- 
scape. The poetic ruin near which Sieg- 
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| fried encounters the Rhinemaidens in 
Gétterdimmerung, for example, was sug- 
| gested by Friedrich’s Winter, and the stag- 
ing uses other Friedrich images prominent- 
ly. It was a back-to-nature approach, a 
middle ground between the conserva- 
tive 1975 Seattle Ring, which was 
strongly influenced by Arthur Rack- 
ham’s 1910-1911 book illustrations, 
and the experiments at Bayreuth, 
which included both Chéreau’s radi- 
cal vision and Hall’s muddled attempt 
at neoromanticism 
Lehnhoff's direction emphasized 
the personal relationships in the 
Ring, and he achieved moments of 
real poignancy. In Die Walkiire, 
Siegmund dies, not abandoned on the 
battlefield, but in the arms of his fa- 
ther Wotan, who had in fact ordered 


Tea HOS NOM 


suffused with love, reproach and dis- 
belief. And Lehnhoff injected a wel- 
come light touch into Die Walkiire 
when he has Briinnhilde, Wotan’s fa- 
vorite daughter, playfully jab her 
spear at Dad before rushing off witha 
high-spirited ‘““Ho-yo-to-ho.” 
Several willful departures from 
the traditionalist scheme, therefore, 
seemed gratuitous. The Gibichungs 
hall, festooned with Third Reich ea- 
gles, needlessly politicized the scene. 
While there was a distinct frisson 
produced by the director’s view of 


degenerate version of the earlier in- 
cestuous lovers Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, the music does not support 
| such an interpretation at all. Even worse 
was Lehnhoff’s idea that Nothung, the 
sword, was forged from Alberich’s gold 
Granted, it is a problem for all directors 
that the sword’s musical motif is initially 
heard at the end of the first drama, Das 
Rheingold, whereas the weapon itself is 
not physically present until the next op- 
era, Die Walkiire, when Siegmund pulls it 
from a tree trunk. But by introducing it 
earlier, Lehnhoff loaded it down 
with more associations than it could 
support. Nothung was everywhere 
in the cycle: Fafner the giant killed 
his brother with it in Das Rheingold, 
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through with it near the end of 
Gétterddimmerung. None of this con- 
forms to Wagner, and the sword as 
symbol of Wotan’s moral dilemma 
thus became nonsense. 

This may seem like quibbling 
But symbols, both pictorial and mu- 
sical, are at the very heart of the 
cycle, in fact of most Wagner. De- 
spite pressures on directors to 
produce something original these 
days, Lehnhoff could have intruded 
less upon the Ring. Doing it Wag- 
ner’s way would have been good 
enough. After all, that’s what the 








| son in Wagnerian artistry Conductor Jyst watch the paying customers line up. 


singers did -By Michael Walsh 
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his death. It was a moving tableau | 


Gunther and his sister Gutrune asa | 


and Hagen ran the hapless Gunther | 
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ZUCKERMAN BOUND by Philip Roth 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 784 pages 
| $22.50 hardcover, $9.95 paperback 


athan Zuckerman made his debut in 

Philip Roth’s The Ghost Writer 
(1979); the hero was an earnest young au- 
thor in the process of learning that art and 
life issued contradictory demands. By the 
time of Zuckerman Unbound (1981), Na- 
than had become absurdly rich and fam- 
ous, thanks to a scandalous best-selling 
novel that estranged him from his father 
and the rest of his family. Zuckerman’s 
punishment came in The Anatomy Lesson 
(1983), in which he appeared as a neuras- 
thenic wreck hoping to start life all over 
again as a medical student 

Zuckerman Bound offers the conve- 
nience of all three novels in one volume 
and something else besides. Roth has add- 
ed a novella-length epilogue to Nathan’s 
saga called The Prague Orgy. For reasons 
he does not fully understand, a rejuvenat- 
ed Zuckerman finds himself in Czecho- 
slovakia, trying to obtain a manuscript of 
Yiddish stories, written by someone both 
unknown and deceased, to take back with 
him to the U.S. The writers and artists he 
meets in Prague have all been silenced 
and repressed by the government. Sex is 
their outlet and anodyne. Zuckerman 
wants to discuss literature; his hosts want 
him to join in the fun. Anomalies multi- 
ply, while the American’s mission rapidly 
descends toward fiasco 








Summer Reading 





Comedy, fantasy and biograph y for beach and lakeside 


The Prague Orgy is a fitting capstone 
to Roth’s trilogy, an achievement that 
seems even more impressive whole than it 
did piecemeal. Zuckerman Bound proves 
that no one now writing can be funnier 
and, at the same time, more passionately 
serious than Philip Roth 





LAST LETTERS FROM HAV 
by Jan Morris 
Random House; 203 pages; $14.95 


n an epilogue to Journeys, published 

last year, Travel Writer Jan Morris said 
her valedictory to cities. “I may go up- 
stream,” she wrote airily, “or strike into 
the mountains.” Yet here she is on the 
shadowy streets of a once grand Mediter- 
ranean trading and resort metropolis, “a 
little compendium of the world’s experi- 
ence, historically, aesthetically, even per- 
haps spiritually.” 

At every turn, Hav’'s storybook past 
collides with the neon present. The annual 
Roof Race, Europe’s oddest sporting 
event, sends multinational Havians sprint- 
ing across the peeling ruins left by Athe- 
nian, Czarist and British occupations 
Noél Coward and Nijinsky played here in 
Hav’s heyday; Nazis hid out among its elite 
residents. Present-day Havians are baf- 
fling shadows. The last pretender to the 
Turkish caliphate, a principal shareholder 
in Hav TV, tries to marry Morris to his vi- 
zier. She sips coffee with a Chinese finan- 
cial pirate and recognizes a bartender at 
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| theopulent casino from his days at Harry’s | 


Bar in Venice. “I know of nowhere in the 
world,” she writes, “where the purpose of 
life seems so ill-defined.” 

In the end, Hav’s delicious essence re- 
mains as elusive as its geography. Al- 
though Morris keeps a straight phrase, 
Hav is not discernible in any atlas or gazet- 
teer. Look for it about halfway between Oz 
and Lilliput 
FALL FROM GRACE 
by Larry Collins 
Simon & Schuster; 475 pages; $17.95 


Pp: erful German forces near Calais 
could have been shifted to Normandy 
in time to throw the Allies back into thesea 
on D day. They were not, because the Ger- 
man command, on evidence provided by 
its own espionage agents, expected the im- 
minent arrival of some | million U.S. and 
Canadian troops. This huge force, in fact, 
did not exist. It had been made toseem real 
by months of fake radio chatter, by inflat- 
able rubber tanks and guns set out in fields 
to fool aerial reconnaissance, and by the 
eyewitness reports of German spies, all of 
whom were under Allied control 

This grand deception was the subject 
of Ken Follett’s 1978 page turner, The Eye 
of the Needle, but it is given a fresh twist in 
Larry Collins’ shrewdly detailed spy novel 
His story presumes that British intelli- 
gence dropped agents into the Calais area 
to organize what would seem to be pre-in- 
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vasion sabotage by the Resistance—and 
then betrayed its own heroes to the gestapo 
so that German generals would draw the 
obvious inference. Double and triple 
agents prowl through Collins’ dark fiction, 
whose heroine is a heartbreakingly beau- 
tiful French-English operative named 
Catherine. All official papers about the in- 
telligence office that would have conduct- 
ed such an operation have in fact been de- 
stroyed or sequestered, so it seems unlikely 
that the questions raised by the author, of 
hideous treachery for the higher good, will 
ever be answered. 


HARD MONEY 
by Michael M. Thomas 
Viking; 451 pages; $17.95 


he pop novel of Big Business contains 

immutable ingredients: the perfunc- 
tory gray-flannel bodice ripping, for ex- 
ample, and the somewhat livelier frolick- 
ing in the greenmail by silicon-souled 
Harvard M.B.A.s. What this diverting 
work adds is an irreverent attitude to- 
ward high corporate 
boodlers, who are 
usually flattered by 
publicists and vague- 
ly feared as large, 
distant predators by 
everyone else. To 
Author Thomas, a 
business journalist 
and former invest- 
ment banker who 
seems to know his 
stuff, the financial 
sharks are so many 
Babbitts in $900 
suits. Their laquered second wives are de- 
voted to the sort of conspicuous lunching 
that, if really successful, is recorded in the 
columns. Their favorite politician, U.S. 
President Eldon Erwitt, beloved because 
his Eldonomics has made the world safe 
for greed, is an air-headed former TV 
announcer. 

The considerable fun of the book is 
Thomas’ deft and knowledgeable carica- 
tures of these crass types. The plot in- 
volves the heroic efforts of a retired 
communications mogul to recapture his 
old television network, and to use it not 
only to rid the nation of the deplorable 
President Erwitt, but—here Thomas 
lapses into fantasy—to improve the 
quality of TV programming. This wist- 
fulness becomes believable only at the 
end, when the uprising fails and medi- 
ocrity triumphs. 








Michael Thomas 





A CATSKILL EAGLE 
by Robert B. Parker 
Delacorte; 311 pages; $14.95 


bout a fifth of the way into his 13th 

and best mystery novel, Robert B. 
Parker explicitly acknowledges what he 
is up to: he seeks to re-create, in con- 
temporary context, the medieval quest. 
In A Catskill Eagle, his hard-boiled de- 
tective, Spenser, vows to rescue a maid- 
en imprisoned in a tower. But the mod- 
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ern world, with its complexities ranging 
from feminism to the military-industrial 
complex, has all but nullified the chance 
for such straightforward valor. The 
“maiden” is Spenser’s estranged girl- 
friend, Susan Silverman; her supposed 
captor is Spenser's rival for her love; her 
disappearance may in fact be voluntary; 
her guards are also employees of an un- 
scrupulous international arms dealer; 
the macho Spenser must rely on help 
from a lesbian journalist and a matronly 
psychotherapist; and the perilous rescue 
turns into a wantonly bloody and igno- 
ble business, achieved with the conniv- 
ance of morally dubious U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Parker allows Spenser full awareness 
of these conundrums without turning the 
man of action into an egghead, and brings 
off the baroque and potentially murky 
tale with characteristic clarity, humor 
and excitement. 


MAILER: HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
by Peter Manso 
Simon & Schuster; 720 pages; $19.95 


ral history has long been recognized 

as a legitimate and fertile form. But 
what about oral biography? Well, when it 
concerns Norman Mailer, the enduring 
enfant terrible, perpetual showman, sei- 
gneurial collector of wives and children, 
and protean writer, it amounts to a genre 
all by itself. Journal- 
ist Peter Manso sets 
out the lengthy mus- 
ings of friends and 
enemies, editors and 
critics—almost any- 
one who has any- 
thing significant to 
say and some who 
do not—including 
Mailer’s overprotec- 
tive mother (“Run- 
ning for mayor [of 
New York] was a 
mistake, and I told 
him, “You don’t understand all the spite- 
ful things people do to someone who's 
running for mayor’ ”). 

At some 700 pages, this is probably 
more than most people want to know 
about Mailer, especially when the talk 
| winds down to details of book contracts 
and postponed deadlines. But there are 
priceless private scenes: Mailer asking 
his mother to judge which of five obsceni- 
ties is the strongest, for example, and 
a sobering public confrontation when the 
author meets a hostile press after testify- 
ing for Jack Henry Abbott in the ex-con- 
vict’s trial for the murder of Richard 
Adan, a Greenwich Village waiter. Most- 
ly the book is grand gossip, a sort of Por- 
table Hamptons, Everyman’s own private 
literary soiree for a long afternoon in 
the hammock. 
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SKELETON CREW 
by Stephen King 
Putnam; 512 pages; $18.95 


nyone who announces the arrival of 

another book by Stephen King should 
speak quickly and get out of the way. 
King’s loyal and extensive readership will 
stampede toward the author’s work, even 
when, as is the case with the recent best- 
selling novel Thinner, it is offered under a 
pseudonym. Nothing whatever in Skele- 
ton Crew, a collection of 22 stories written 
over the past 19 years, will disappoint his 
presold constituents. 

If King’s formula were as easy to 
imitate as it is to describe, all writers 
might be millionaires. Yet he is the pre- 
vailing master in the horror-lit racket 
because his work hardly ever seems cal- 
culated or artificial. The Mist begins: 
“This is what happened. On the night 
that the worst heat wave in northern 
New England history finally broke—the 
night of July 19—the entire western 
Maine region was lashed with the most 
vicious thunderstorms I have ever seen.” 
The novella-length story is an exercise 
in escalating grue- 
someness, and the 
urgency and awk- 
wardness of the nar- 
rative lend credence 
to the preposterous. 
So does the setting, a 
supermarket where 
a random bunch of 
shoppers have been 
trapped by what 
may be the end of 
the world. Familiar 
brand names anchor 
the incredible; a fly- 
ing monster invades the store and is set on 
fire by the beleaguered defenders, finally 
crashing “into the spaghetti sauces, splat- 
tering Ragu and Prince and Prima Salsa 
everywhere like gouts of blood.” King’s 
private lines to primal nightmares and 
American consumerism remain in good 
working order. 








THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES 
by James Fenimore Cooper 
Library of America; 2,398 pages in 
2 volumes; $27.50 each 


ark Twain for the prosecution: “Ev- 
ery time a Cooper person is in peril, 
and absolute silence is worth four dollars 
a minute, he is sure to step on a dry twig 
... the Leatherstocking Series ought to 
have been called the Broken Twig Series.” 
D.H. Lawrence for the defense: “Feni- 
more Cooper has probably done more 
than any writer to present the Red Man to 
the white man.” For the reader: the Li- 
brary of America, offering The Leather- 
stocking Tales in all their flawed glory. 
Both critics have a point; Cooper’s 
characterization of Natty Bumppo, the 
sharpshooter who boasts, “What I can 
see, I can hit ata hundred yards, though it 
were only a mosquitoe’s eye,” shuttles un- 
easily from stolid frontiersman to animat- 
ed cartoon. Yet the surrounding Dela- 
ware, Iroquois and Sioux are presented 
for the first time as complex beings with 
heroic as well as villainous traits. It took 
another century to amplify the efforts of 
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Cooper, whose unacknowledged voice 
can still be heard in romantic protest lit- 
erature and films. If his works now seem 
closer to scenarios than to novels, so be it. 
They remain the most diverting westerns 
available without a VCR 


| LOVE ALWAYS 
| by Ann Beattie 
| Random House; 247 pages; $16.95 


nn Beattie’s third novel is set in Ver- 
mont, which seems to most of her 
characters only a short ego trip away from 
Manhattan and Los Angeles. The new 

| publisher of Country Daze, a Perrier-and- 
| lime sort of publication, remarks: “I dis- 
criminate enough to know who means 
most to me. /mean most to me.” So, appar- 
ently, does everyone else. Lucy Spenser, 
who writes a Miss Lonelyhearts column 
for the magazine under the pen name 
Cindi Coeur, is having a sporadic affair 
with her editor Hildon and trying to figure 
out why her old friend Les dumped her 
Lucy’s summer is further disrupted by the 
arrival of her niece 
Nicole, a teenage 
star of the TV soap 
opera Passionate In- 
tensity. Others follow 
in Nicole’s sudsy 
wake, including a 
writer working on a 
novelization of Ni- 
cole’s program and 
an artist making 
models for a Nicole 
doll that must go on 
the market soon, 
while the original is 
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Ann Beattie 


still famous. 

Beattie keeps the pace of her story 
brisk and the atmosphere antic but genial 
People who assume that TV and gossip 
columns can bestow meaning on their 
lives might come in for criticism in some 
quarters. Not here. Reading Love Always 
is as easy and relaxing as watching a field 
of fireflies at dusk 





THE INTERNATIONAL GARAGE SALE 
by Stefan Kanfer 


Norton; 224 pages; $13.95 

sé istory occurs twice,” Stefan Kanfer 
H writes at the outset of The Interna- 
tional Garage Sale, quoting Karl Marx, 
“the first time as tragedy, the second as 
| farce.” Some 200 pages later, many of them 
stingingly funny, Kanfer ends his novel in- 
voking the same message. Yet the novel it- 
self lies somewhere on the continuum be- 
| tween tragedy and farce. Ostensibly it is a 
sardonic burlesque of the United Nations 
(here thinly disguised as the World Body) 
and its present-day cast of characters, but 
underneath runs a current of sadness that 
the ideals of the 1940s have been overrun 
by the travesties of the "80s. One veteran 
envoy, producing an old Esperanto primer, 
even remembers when “one universal lan- 

guage would make war obsolete.” 
In the cacophony of today’s voices, 
Kanfer, a senior editor of TIME, invents 
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some delightful ones of his own: an aging 
sleight-of-hand artist called the Wizard, 
who sets upa fake country; an oil-rich emir 
who produces a TV sitcom to sell his politi- 
cal message with reworked Borscht Belt 
shtick; a splendidly confused interpreter 
who adores women’s legs and finds his 
paradise among the Rockettes at Radio 
City Music Hall. Serious evil—the garage 
sale of the titlke—lurks here too, and the 
hero, a TV newsman, finds, as so many in- 
nocent investigators do these days, that in- 
iquity, like cream, rises to the top. But nei- 
ther he nor Kanfer is completely daunted 
In this zany and touching book, the author 
laughs all the way to hope 


IN CUSTODY 

by Anita Desai 

Harper & Row; 204 pages; $16.95 

A rt may be long and life short, as the 
adage goes, but not for the aged New 

Delhi writer at the cénter of this compas- 

sionate comic novel. Nur, the greatest 

poet of the dying Urdu language, has out- 

lived his gift—his last poems are 15 years 

behind him—but not his rather tattered 

legend. Half blind, often drunk, he plays 

up to the bohemian rabble who hang 

around him, endures the squabbling of his 


two wives and waits, if not for death, then 
for some form of deliverance. Enter De- 


| ven, a poetry-smitten young lecturer from 


a provincial college. Assigned to tape the 
master’s verse and reminiscences for a lit- 
erary magazine, Deven presents himself 
as a fervent, though hopelessly ineffectu- 
al, acolyte 

The encounter at first yields melan- 
choly farce, richly rendered by Delhi- 
based Novelist Anita Desai (this is the In- 
dia you missed while watching The Jewel 
in the Crown and A Passage to India). The 
naive Deven seems no match for Nur, but 
the situation pivots on the question of 
who, finally, is in custody to whom. Nur 
begins urgently pressing his needs upon 
Deven—money, medical care, the educa- 
tion of a son. Frantic, Deven asks himself, 
“In taking Nur’s art into his hands, did he 
have to gather up the stained, soiled, dis- 
coloured and odorous rags of his life as 
well?” The answer, Desai makes clear, is 
yes, and the way Deven responds to this 
crushing truth is both plausibly surprising 
and stirring 


SUNRISE WITH SEAMONSTERS 

by Paul Theroux 

Houghton Mifflin; 365 pages; $18.95 
nce, when Paul Theroux was living 


O* Indonesia “among some of the 
poorest people I have ever seen in my 
life,” he was commissioned to review 
John Updike’s Rabbit Redux. The novel's 
account of suburban problems seemed re- 
mote and trivial: “To say that I took a 
dim view of Rabbit is an understate- 
ment,” he recalls in the introduction to 
this sprightly roundup of fugitive pieces 
The “far too cruel” review shows the 
writer's patented amalgam of myopia, 
crankiness and readability 


It must be said that Theroux is just as 
hard on himself as he is on his competi- 
tors—and the world around him. He has 
left the pieces in chronological order from 
1964 to 1984, creating a portrait of a writ- 
er growing up, sharing first his wonder- 
ment that it can get terribly cold in Afri- 
ca, and learning at last that he cannot 
outrow the currents 
of Nantucket Sound 5 
in a tiny skiff. The = 
journeys are inside : 
and out: reflecting 
on his own unschol- 
arly past at a high 
school reunion; flee- 
ing a New England 
hurricane by taking 
a train halfway 
around the U.S. He 
does not flinch from 
strong opinions 
Hemingway is “a de- 
stroyer”’; high school sports are “a drug far 
worse than marijuana.” Kipling, he ac- 
knowledges, believed “in the salvation of 
imperialism, and any number of his sto- 
ries and poems indicate his hatred for cer- 
tain races or groups of people.” Yet Ther- 
oux finds him irresistible 

He exhorts a traveling companion in 
Africa to forsake the camera for the eye, 
but in two other essays lauds photography 
both for its depth of realistic detail and its 
ability to create exotic illusions. In this 





Paul Theroux 





book, Theroux serves as both the camera | 


and the eye, and both the detail and the il- 
lusions are developed with brilliance 


HER FIRST AMERICAN 
by Lore Segal 
Knopf: 287 pages; $15.95 


he dust jacket reproduces part of a mu- 

ral by Thomas Hart Benton: City Ac- 
tivities with Subway. A woman stands 
while four men sit, ignoring her. One reads 
a tabloid whose back-page headline 
blares: BANKER’S LOVE NEST. What is 
wrong with this picture? The paper, of 
course: the last page of a tabloid always re- 
ports sports; it is the front page that broad- 
casts scandal. This quirky distortion of ac- 
tuality echoes the work within. Ilka 
Weissnix is a Viennese greenhorn entering 
post-World War II America with a few 
sentences of English, an open face and 
beautiful legs. She soon encounters Carter 
Bayoux, a doomed journalist with several 
distinguishing characteristics: he is over- 
weight, brilliant, alcoholic and black 

This volatile mixture forms the sub- 
stance of tragicomedy and fills it with 
asides that are, like the tabloid, just slight- 
ly askew: “ ‘My ex-wife was a bitch.’ 
Ilka thought shat’s what she wanted to 
be—a bitch and a looker. Think of the 
opportunities!” The voluble, repetitious 
Bayoux cannot match her lunatic poi- 
gnancy, but he can be an apt foil and in 
the end helps to prove that the immigrant 
novel, from Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep to 
Isaac Bashevis Singer's Lost in America to 
Lore Segal’s Her First American, remains 
inexhaustible te 
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Milestones 


MARRIED. Victoria Principal, 35, doe-eyed 
taut-bodied TV actress who plays Dallas 
goody-goody Pam Ewing; and Marry Glass- 
man, 42, plastic surgeon to the rich and 
sagging of Beverly Hills; both for the sec- 
ond time; in, of course, Dallas. The wed- 
ding was small and private, but the show's 
cast was invited to a celebration brunch 
the following day 


CHARGES DROPPED. Against Jim Brown, 49, 
sometime actor and former Cleveland 
Browns star fullback, who last February 
was accused by a woman named Margo 
Tiff of beating and raping her; after the 
prosecutor concluded that stories told by 
witnesses at a preliminary hearing were 
contradictory; in Los Angeles. She is now 
suing him for $10 million 


DIED. John Boulting, 71, British filmmaker 
who with his twin (and surviving) brother 
Roy wrote, produced and directed more 
than 30 films, most of them comedies that 
poked satirical and iconoclastic fun at a 
panoply of British institutions: the armed 
forces (Private’s Progress, 1955), diploma- 
cy (Man in a Cocked Hat, 1958), labor 
unions (/'m All Right, Jack, 1959) and the 
Church of England (Heavens Abovel, 
1963); of lung cancer; in Warfield Dale, 
England. Many of the Boultings’ best 
films featured a recurring cast of bum- 
bling comic actors, including Ian Carmi- 
chael, Terry-Thomas and, most notably, 
Peter Sellers 


DIED. Xuan Thuy, 72, top-ranking North 
Vietnamese Communist diplomat, a for- 
mer Foreign Minister (1963-65) and most 
recently vice chairman of Viet Nam's Na- 
tional Assembly, who served for more 
than three decades as a spokesman for his 
country in international forums, notably 
as chief delegate to the 1968-73 Paris 
peace talks with the U.S. and South Viet 
Nam and then as chief deputy to Le Duc 
Tho in the secret sessions that led to the 


US. withdrawal from Indochina; after a | 


heart attack; in Hanoi. To former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger, who faced 
him across the Paris table, Thuy was 
“tiny, with a Buddha face and a sharp 
mind, perpetually smiling even when say- 
ing the most outrageous things,”’ whose 
“job was psychological warfare 


DIED. Tage Eriander, 84, Prime Minister of 
Sweden from 1946 to 1969, the longest pre 
miership ever in a modern Western de- 
mocracy; of heart disease and pneumonia; 
in Huddinge, Sweden. A little-known 
former encyclopedia editor and Cabinet 
member, Erlander barely squeaked 
through his election to the top post of Swe- 
den’s long-dominant Social Democratic 
Party but gradually won critics over with 
his astute leadership and folksy style. He 
led his nation into a period of economic 
boom and toward achievement of full em- 
ployment and cradle-to-grave welfare 
goals that his successors found more elu- 
sive in a less robust economy 
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Express yourself in a 
new Safari van from GMC. Its personality 
is your personality! 

Safari's sleek new size lets you slip 
easily through traffic or slide into a parking 
space, garage or car wash. And it’s roomy 
enough for up to eight passengers, with 
optional seating. Head for your nearest 

= GMC dealer for a look at the 


i= ise . new Safari. See how fast you'll 


: . say, “This GMC is me!” 
A truck you Can live with. eres cccisamasdl pant not soninhs obs Ce 


This season, = 
a v4 pe features eon metals. 
ini "Ya hours @ day! 





| tures trumpet the familiar Spiel- 

















The gang's all agog in The Goonies’ thrill machine 


This Way to the Children’s Crusade 





Spielberg presents two movies with guts, brains and a little heart 


h, the rites of summer! Baseball and 

sunbathing. Picnics by the old swim- 
ming hole. Heat prostration and killer 
mosquitoes. Steven Spielberg movies. For 
the fifth consecutive summer, this tireless 
auteur-mogul has placed his name on a 
fantasy adventure or two designed to turn 
sentient adults into wonder-lust- 
ing children. Spielberg directed 
neither of the inevitable hits be- 
fore us: he wrote the story and 
served as an executive producer 
of The Goonies; he shepherded 
Back to the Future toward pro- 
duction, then pretty much left the 
film’s creators on their merry 
own. But his candy-smirched fin- 
gerprints are evident on both 
projects. Like Spielberg's Raiders 
of the Lost Ark, The Goonies is all 
bustle and noise and adolescent 
ingenuity. Like F.7:; The Extra- 
Terrestrial, Back to the Future 
has a gentler pace and a heart as 
big as all suburbia. Both new pic- a; 
berg moral: stranded in the wil- 
derness of kiddom, American 


The big if: Thompson and F ox in Back to the Future 


down the FLUME to the cavern contain- 
ing a genuine imitation 17th century PI- 
RATE SHIP! Get out ALIVE! (And have 
a nice day.) As in any fun house, the plea- 
sures here are as subtle as a rattrap sprung 
on a boy’s foot. Dense, oppressively frenet- 
ic, heavy on the slapstick and low on the 





youth can fight its way out and help its | charm meter, the film asks to be experi- 


parents survive 

You could say that The Goonies is not 
so much a movie as the kinetic model for a 
theme-park attraction: the Pirate Fun 
House (& Restaurant). Tiptoe past the 
men’s room and peek at a SCARY MON- 
STER! Crawl through a fireplace into a 
SPOOKY CHAMBER! Elude the clutches 
ofan EVIL ITALIAN GANG! See the un- 
derground WATERFALL, the infernal 
CANNONBALL, the DEATH ORGAN 
and the very many SKELETONS! Hurtle 


enced, not cherished. This efficient thrill 
machine contains gag homages to its mak- 
ers’ earlier work (E.7;, Screenwriter Chris 
Columbus’ Gremlins, Director Richard 
Donner’s Superman) and even self-critical 
lines of dialogue (“I feel like I’m baby-sit- 
ting except I’m not getting paid”) 

Which is only to say that The Goonies 
is as hip, sassy and innocent as its seven 
teenage heroes. In the Spielberg tradition, 
each youngster uses his or her ordinary 
strengths to forge, and then save, a com- 
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Caught at the moment they took over American culture. 








munity of lost souls. Wise-Guy Mouth 
(Corey Feldman) translates the Spanish on 
an old map; Data (Ke Huy-Quan) gets out 
of scrapes with his Rube Goldberg gadgets; 
pretty Andy (Kerri Green) plays the Death 
Organ; Stef (Martha Plimpton) socks a 
crone on the jaw; Chunk (Jeff B. Cohen) 
finds an unlikely friend who loves junk 
food as much as he does; athletic Brand 
(Josh Brolin) muscles his way through ca- 
lamity; and his little brother Mikey (Sean 
Astin), a dreamy hypochondriac, goads his 
fellow Goonies toward their rendezvous 
with a storybook pirate. The Goonies is like 
a clubhouse where every Boy's Life adven- 
ture comes true. And on the door hangs a 
sign: ADULTS KEEP OUT 

No such caveats should be applied to 
Back to the Future, directed by Robert 
Zemeckis and written by Zemeckis and 
Bob Gale. What moviegoer of any age 
could resist a sprightly romantic comedy 
on the Oedipal dilemma? As Marty 
McFly (Michael J. Fox), a pleasant 1985- 
style teenager, exclaims to his shock and 
chagrin, “My mom has the hots for me!” 
This takes some explaining. Marty's pal, 
an aged, eccentric scientist (Christopher 
Lloyd), has fashioned a De Lorean car 
into a functioning time machine. Sudden- 
ly, Marty finds himself in 1955, in the 
bedroom of the 17-year-old girl (Lea 
Thompson) who will be his mother, if— 
big if—he can deflect her crush on him to- 
ward the nice-guy nerd (Crispin Glover) 
who will be his father. All clear? 

Unlike The Goonies, whose narrative 
, is a rapid succession of hotfoots, 
Back to the Future has a long 
- fuse that, halfway through, ex- 
G plodes into comic epiphany. Un- 
til then, the film is nicely pro- 
pelled by the ingratiating Fox 
(from the NBC sitcom Family 
Ties) and some snappy then-and- 
now jokes (in 1985 the local the- 
ater is showing Orgy American 
Style, while in 1955 the attrac- 
tion is a Ronald Reagan west- 
ern). The choice of year is canny, 
for 1955 is close to the historical 
moment when television, rock 'n’ 
roll and kids mounted their take- 
over of American culture. By 
now, the revolution is complete 
So the child of 1985 must teach 
his parents (the children of 1955) 
how to be cool, successful and 
loved. When they learn it—when the 
Earth Angel meets Johnny Do-Gooder 
the picture packs a wonderful wallop 

But Back to the Future goes further 
this white ’80s teenager must teach black 
‘50s musicians the finer points of rock 'n’ 
roll. Out-rageous! After a thunderous 


heavy-metal riff, Marty stares at his dumb- 
founded audience and shrugs, “I guess you 
guys aren't ready for that yet. But your kids 
are gonna love it.” You bet, Marty. You 
and your whole movie 
years lo come 


Now and for 30 
— By Richard Corliss 
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‘Some Sideshows of Summer 





Dorothy and Clint fizzle, but St. 


Balk meets Oz’s revamped scarecrow 


RETURN TO OZ 
“If this is Oz, Dorothy,” says Billina, 
the talking chicken, “I'd rather take my 
chances back in Kansas.” A wise bird 
Any movie in which a Midwestern prairie 
actually looks more attractive and more 
interesting than the enchanted land over 
the rainbow is in big trouble 
The Emerald City as Dorothy (Fair- 
uza Balk) rediscovers it is about as won- 
drous as East Berlin in a brownout. Seems 
that the Nome King, who is a talking rock 
(stonily played by Nicol Williamson), has 
trashed the place and turned its inhabit- 
ants into boulders for good measure. Pre- 
siding over the ruins is, of course, a wick- 
ed witch (Jean Marsh), who lacks a 
broomstick but has several dozen changes 
of head in her closet. Her transformations 
| are certain to fill young children with puz- 
zled horror rather than with the delicious 
mirth that Margaret Hamilton generated 
with her over-the-top parody of evil. 
These characters are, alas, entirely 
typical of Director Walter Murch’s 
gloomily recharted Oz. Even 
Billina, the feathered critic 
| manqué, is part of the prob- 
lem. She is a substitute for 
Toto, Dorothy’s beloved dog, 
unaccountably left behind this 
trip. But though she can talk, 
she has less animation, and 
character, than the mutt. The 
same lack of enchantment af- 
flicts the new friends Dorothy 
makes on the journey. Instead 
of the Scarecrow, Tin Man 
and Cowardly Lion of blessed 
memory, she encounters a 
pumpkin with stick limbs, a 
tin soldier and something 
called a Gump, which looks 








| they experience carry genuine heat or are 


Elmo may catch fire 


suspiciously like your basic moosehead 
They are all mechanical marvels, not ac- 
tors, which means they can do anything 
except win an audience's heart. Still, it 
would defy the gifts of an Olivier to find 
interesting, amusing life in a context as 
charmless and joyless (and songless) as 
the one Murch and his design team have 
concocted. — By Richard Schickel 


ST. ELMO'S FIRE 

Two of them are living together and 
want to get married, not necessarily to each 
other. One wants to get unmarried, go off | 
to New York City and make a living with 
his saxophone. Two more are obsessed 
with women who cannot return their seri- 
ousness. Another one—imagine this in | 
1985—is a virgin and in genuine conflict 
over whether the pleasure of ending her 
suspense is worth the emotional trouble 

Meet the Not-Quite-Ready-for-Yup- 
piedom Players. They are friends from 
college days who hang out at St. Elmo’s 
Bar, which provides the movie with a title 
and a metaphor. Do the flashes of feeling 


they as meaningless as the flashes of light 
that sometimes play about ships and 
planes in the night? 

The answer, of course, is a little of 
both. The virtue and the defect of this es- 
sentially good-natured movie is that its 
script, by Joel Schumacher and Carl Kur- 
lander, does not play a steady light on any 
of its several stories, but bounces errati- 
cally from one to another like—well, like 
St. Elmo’s fire. The shifting prevents the 
movie from getting bogged in the banal, 
but it also prevents it from achieving 
much emotional resonance. 

In what may turn out to be a market- 





ing masterstroke, Director Schumacher 
has gathered a talented group of young 
actors who have populated several of 
the teen-targeted movies of recent years. 
The likes of Rob Lowe, Emilio Estevez, 
Andrew McCarthy, Judd Nelson and 
Ally Sheedy all prove themselves agree- 
ably capable of acting their age. Each of 
them has a following, which, taken to- 
gether, could amount to a large audience 





St. Elmo's yuppies step out to meet the world 
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That’s all right. One can think of adoles- 
cent fads a lot less cute than Lowe and his 
friends. —RS. 


PALE RIDER 

Stardom gets to people. Seeing them- 
selves bigger than life onscreen, actors 
figure their characters’ next step is to- 
ward deity. So Sly Stallone rewrites histo- 
ry and wins the Viet Nam War in retro- 
spect. Robert Redford turns the gifted 
loser of Bernard Malamud’s novel The 
Natural into a legend inscribed in fire- 
works. As for Clint Eastwood, cited in a 
recent Roper poll as the nation’s No. | 
hero, impersonating mere humans is no 
longer a challenge. So in Pale Rider, Hol- 
lywood’s first big-time, straight-faced 
western since Heaven's Gate, Eastwood 
plays God, or maybe Death. With his 
gritty stare and stubble, he looks like 
both, warmed over 

He is literally the answer to a maid- 
en’s prayer. With Carter Crick laid waste 
by evil strip miners, young Megan (Syd- 
ney Penny) kneels over her martyred 





Rider Eastwood ready to mete out doom 


pooch and begs God for “a miracle” to 
save her mother (Carrie Snodgress), her 
mom’s suitor (Michael Moriarty) and 
what is left of the settlement. Dissolve to 
Clint on horseback. He saves the good 
folks, kills the bad folks, dodges a moth- 
er-daughter rivalry for his affections and 
ends up in a showdown with a gunslinger 
(John Russell) who is even 
gaunter than Clint. You could 
hibernate in Russell’s cheek 
hollows. 


directed the picture (from a 
Michael Butler—-Dennis 
Shryack script), faces off 
against Russell’s Maleficent 
Seven, viewers may get an old- 
fashioned western tingle. But 
Pale Rider does nothing to dis- 
prove the wisdom that this 
genre is best left to the revival 
houses. A double feature of 
Shane and Eastwood’s High 
Plains Drifter will do just fine, 
thanks —RC 





When Eastwood, who also | 
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Spagnolo dropping 27 in the drink at the 17th and, earlier, seeing the forest for the tees 


Life Is an Unplayable Lie 


North and South, the best and the worst golfers are the same 


i n a space of four days last week, the 
| B country’s best and worst golfers were 
positively identified, although for a time at 
the U.S. Open it appeared that the two 
might be the same person. To those who 
| find the Open a shade too diabolical even 
for golf, the United States Golf Associa- 
tion’s Sandy Tatum is fond of saying, 
“We're not trying to mortify the world’s 
greatest golfer. We're trying to identify 
him.”’ Twice now they have identified him 
as Andy North. At Oakland Hills outside 
| Detroit, North won again this year, the 
same way he did seven fitful and winless 
summers ago at Cherry Hills near Denver 
with a bogey on the last hole and an ex- 
pression of chagrin 
North was terrible in the final round 
But by and large the bunkers that he hit 
with astounding accuracy were the ones 
nearest the cups. In this way, he clearly 
outplayed the competition. Tze-Chung 
| ¢ hen, a gentle-spoken Taiwanese capable 
| of shooting 2s on par fives and 8s on par 
| fours, performed both of these wonders 
and lost the championship by a stroke. So 
did two others. Had Dave Barr, an ample 
Canadian, only believed he could have 
won the Open, he probably would have 
South African Denis Watson’s eternal 
miscalculation was in loitering longer 
than the allotted ten seconds over a lip- 
hanging putt. The ball vindicated him by 
sinking out of sight within 35 seconds 
though Watson was penalized the two- 
stroke margin of his despair 
Golf's unfairness, its primary feature 
Starts with the widely disparate knacks 
| men have for the game. Not that it isa rea 
sonable pursuit at any level. Only in Ben 
Hogan’s sleep—almost—has golf ever 
been mastered: “The perfect score is 18, 
and I nearly dreamed it once. I had 17 
holes in one and lipped out at the last. I was 
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mad as hell.” But the allure it holds for 
those who cannot play in the slightest is a 
secret as elusive as a dream. A few days af- 
ter the Open, Golf Digest tried to get 
to the bottom of this and certainly got to 
the bottom of something. Its advertise- 
ments for awful golfers had fetched about 
600 nominations, though requirements 
such as a relatively healthy body and a 
certified 36 handicap (the maximum) 
pared the field substantial- 
ly. Candidates also had to 
be avid hackers, attempt- 
ing a minimum 21 roundsa 
year 

After it was further 
Stipulated that the bad 
golfers be good sports, the 
best or the worst of the few 
remaining prospects were 
deemed to be Illinois Res- 
taurant Owner Jack Pul- 
ford, 48; Colorado Stock- 
broker Joel Mosser, 45 
Texas Trial Lawyer Kelly 
Ireland, 42; and Pennsyl 
vania Grocer Angelo Spa 
gnolo, 31. “I took up golf 
because my bowling was so 
bad,” Spagnolo explained 
“though I didn’t lose that 
many bowling balls.’ Giv- 
en the blessing of PGA 
Commissioner Deane Be- 
man, a man with an inclination to smile 
the foursome was brought to the Tourna- 
ment Players Club in Ponte Vedra, Fla 
essentially an unplayable course. Observ- 
ing rules that practically every amateur 
ignores, they played from championship 
distances that on many holes put the fair- 
way beyond the reach of their best shot 

“Jack hasn't got what you would call a 
best shot,” noted Karen Pulford, the res- 
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taurateur’s ex-wife of five years, a conge- 
nial redhead who came all the way from II- 
linois “just to watch him suffer.” It was a 
compelling sight. Only Pulford broke 10 on 
the first hole. By the time the front nine 
had been slogged, his 68-over-par 104 was 
leading or losing to Spagnolo’s 99, Ireland's 
89 and Mosser’s 75. Each had brought an 
entourage from home, and the wagering in 
the gallery was ferocious. But on the more 
difficult back nine, the laughter of the 
morning gave to a dreadful quiet 
Slashing their way through the saw grass 
like delirious convicts, the golfers drooped 
with sweat and shame. None of them had 
ever walked a course like this, if any of 
these cart lubbers had ever walked a course 
at all. Formerly cheerful followers wearing 
I BEAT KELLY IRELAND T shirts began to 
shake their heads 

At 15, Mosser came back to the pack 
with a 25. “My mind was drifting,” he ad- 
mitted. But the most excruciating and tell- 
ing hole was 17, a 132-yd. shot over water 
to an island green. “I thought I was fairly 
respectable until then,” sighed Spagnolo 
who put 27 balls in the lake. “There was 
a big hum in my head. I kept hearing my 
son [four-year-old David] saying, ‘Please 
Dad.’ ” Miserably, Spagnolo ended up putt 
ing his roundabout way to the green along a 
wretched cart path, taking a 66 on the 
par-three hole to equal Calvin 


way 


Peete’s 


full score on the last day of the Tourna- 
ment Players Championship. Mystically 
Spagnolo’s 257 total (185 over par) exactly 
matched 


Mike Souchak’s 30-year-old 
tour standard for a 72-hole 
event. So the best and the 
worst results in golf are now 
certifiably the same 
Pulford shot 208, Moss- 
er 192, Ireland 179. Paying 
off on the high score would 
be a dangerous system at 
most clubs, but integrity on 
a golf course has always 
been strangely recognizable 
to everyone but the cheat- 
Nobody had wanted to 
win, that is, lose. Spagnolo 
gave his best, but had been 
unable to overcome eight 


ers 


whiffs, 37 lost balls and 
40 putts. “I am a serious 
golfer he insisted I 


think I hit a couple of good 
shots today. I bogeyed 13 
Cloaked the checkered 
green jacket symbolic of the 
World’s Worst Avid Golfer 
he was trundled off to the Today show and 
a new life of celebrity. The others regarded 
him with pity. Mosser said, “Having a mo 
ment in the sun, getting all of this attention 
suddenly, I can see why celebrities duck it 
Mosser looked more than ready to return 
to the stock market 


in 


“But you know he said drean 
ily, “I had only one three-putt all day 
long.” By Tom Callahan 
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Virginia Slims remembers one of many 
societies where the women stood 
head and shoulders above the men. 















Princess 
Wash And Scrub 


Little Running 
Water Fetcher 


Keeper Of The 


leepee 


Princess Breakfast, 
Lunch And 
Dinner Preparer 


VIRGINIA 
SLIMAS 


Woman Who 
Gathers Firewood 


Princess 
Buffalo Robe 


Sewer 


Little Woman 
Who Weaves 
All Day 


Woman Who 
Plucks Feathers 
For Chief's 
Headdress 
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